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—BORTHWOOD received 
its first literary intro- 
duction to the world 
from the pen of that 
gifted New Hampshire 

authoress, Sarah J. Hale. Her first 
important work was a purpose novel, 
written to promote a better under- 
standing between the people of the 
northern and southern sections of the 
country, with the hope of contribu- 
ting to the solution of the slavery 
problem. It was written in 
Its title was ‘‘ Northwood ; 
North and South.’’ Its scene was 
laid in Northwood. The book is 
now forgotten and hard to find; but 
it attracted much attention in its day. 
It was even reprinted in England,— 
a rare honor for an American book 
of that time,—and thus introduced 
our humble township to the people of 
both hemispheres. 

Mrs. Hale correctly located North- 
wood as lying about midway on the 
turnpike between Concord and Ports- 
mouth, and made Pleasant pond and 
a mountain to the east 
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its most 


prominent physical features. Aside 
from these particulars, she could not 
have given much attention to the 
topography. At any rate, the North- 
wood of to-day differs widely from 
the Northwood of the story. It is 
amusing to read of the adventures of 
the hero on the mountain, where he 
‘‘rolled down huge rocks, listening 
as they bounded thundering from 
crag to crag, till they fell dashing in 
the waters below.’’ Saddleback now 
rears its gentle swell several miles 
east of the lake. The lake now emp- 
ties to the north, instead of the east; 
and it no longer performs the optical 
miracle of resembling a ‘‘ burnished 
sheet of living gold’’ when seen from 
the west at sunset. The South Par- 
ish, in which the characters of the 
story lived, has disappeared not only 
from the town, but from the memory 
of all the inhabitants. Finally, Lake 
Pleasant, by agreement of the officers 
of Northwood and Deerfield, has 
come to be regarded as lying wholly 
within the territory of the latter 
town, although by their acts of in- 
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corporation Deerfield had only ‘‘ the 
Lands and Settlers west of Pleasant 
Pond,’’ and Northwood was made to 
be ‘‘ bounded southwesterly on Deer- 
field line.’’ 

Northwood is so rich in lakes that 








A View of Suncook Lake. 


it can easily bear the merely nominal 
loss of one of them. Lakewood 
should now be its name, for it is 
noted for lakes rather than for high 
latitude, and is rich in forests as 
well as lakes. Of the latter, ten lie 
within its limits and on its borders, 
viz., Suncook, Pleasant, Harvey, 
Bow, Little Bow, Durgin, Long, 
Jenness, Morrison, and North river. 
There is an extensive forest tract 
surrounding Little Bow, and extend- 
ing from Bow to Jenness and Harvey 
lakes,—a remnant of the feature that 
gave the town its name. The land 
is level as compared with the towns 
to the north and west, though there 
is a rugged section in the south. 
The roads are mostly of easy grade. 
The height above sea-level varies 
from 512 feet at Suncook lake to 
about 700 feet at the Ridge. Saddle- 
back rises 1,032 feet,—a very mod- 
est altitude compared with elevations 
farther inland, yet it is the highest 
land in Rockingham county, except- 
ing a spur of Nottingham mountain 
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in Deerfield, and the highest on the 
Atlantic coast, south of Maine, so 
near the sea. The outlook from its 
summit extends over nearly the whole 
of Rockingham and Strafford coun- 
ties, reaching far into Maine and out 
over the ocean. 

Northwood was of late settlement 
and incorporation. It was erected 
into a township February 6, 1773, 
having been previously a part of 
Nottingham. It had retained its 
forest condition longer than the land 
about it and had come to be known 
as the North Woods of Nottingham. 
Its poverty in water-power may have 
retarded its settlement and clearing. 
It is a dividing ridge or watershed, 
sending its streams in four different 
directions, feeding the North river 
on the east, the Suncook on the west, 
the Isinglass on the north, and the 
Lamprey on the south. The north- 
ern and southern drainage seems to 
have had no influence on our history, 
but the eastern and western flows 
have been typical of the tendencies 
of our business and social life. 





Residence of J. R. Towle 


The earliest settlements were made 
in 1763, at both East Northwood and 
the Narrows. At the former place 
settled Moses Godfrey and John and 
Increase Batchelder. The first house, 
that of Godfrey, was on the hill east 
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of the square. The Batchelders set- 


tled west of the church; John, where 
his descendant, Arthur Batchelder, 
now lives, and Increase, on the lot of 
the late Francis Hanson. 

To the Narrows came Solomon 





Bickford, followed two years later by 


Samuel Johnson. Bickford located 
where is now the residence of J. R. 
Towle, known as ‘First Place.’’ 


Johnson settled at Johnson Square 
and later built ‘‘ Second Place,’’ 
the home of D. L. Towle. 


now 


Johnson spent his first night on a 
ledge between two rocks that had 
been split apart, spreading over them 
a covering of boughs. This place 
was long known as the ‘‘ Old Camp.’’ 
Close by 
graveyard ; 


it he located the family 

and here his ashes re- 
pose with those of many of his de- 
scendants. 

Other early arrivals were Abraham 
and Samuel Batchelder, John, Simeon 
and Benjamin Johnson, Jonathan and 
Taylor Clarke, Thomas and Ebenezer 
Knowlton, Daniel Hoyt, John Sher- 
burne, Benjamin Hill, and David and 
Simeon Knowles. 
313 inhabitants. 

On the outbreak of the Revolution 
every man but one signed the Asso- 
ciation Test. Northwood took her 


In 1775 there were 
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full share of the sufferings and sacri- 
fices of that trying time, as well as of 
later times when the country has 
been imperiled. Over one hundred 
of her soldiers were in the War of the 
Rebellion. 

The epoch-making event in the 
history of the town was the open- 
ing of the Concord and Portsmouth 
turnpike. This was about 1800. It 
did more for us than the building of 
a railroad would now do. Ports- 
mouth then had a large commerce 
and was the principal gateway of 
entrance to New Hampshire. The 
turnpike became the chief artery 
of communication with the interior. 
Location on this route gave the town 
a decided advantage. It opened an 
outlet for products, especially lum- 
The scant water-power was 
now made to do service to its utter- 
most, running sawmills. At least 
twelve mill privileges were utilized, 
although there are no streams that 
can yield power more than a small 
part of the year. 


ber. 


Five of these water 





of S. S. James 


Sawmi 


sawmills still remain. That owned 
by Samuel S. James is the oldest. 

As Northwood was about midway 
between Concord and the coast, it 
was the place where travelers must 
dine and have their teams fed. 
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The Pillsbury Shoe Factory and J. E. Batchelder's 


Hotels sprang up. Many distin- 
guished men were entertained, among 
them Lafayette and President Mon- 
roe. Contact with the outside world 
stimulated enterprise. Our merchants 
learned to draw trade from the sur- 
rounding country, and the town 
gained a mercantile ascendency that 
it has not yet wholly lost. We are 
still a center of trade in hardware, 
dry-goods, millinery, and fancy arti- 
cles, besides being resorted to for 
legal and medical services, academic 
education, music, surveying, den- 
tistry, photography, and printing. 
With the building of the railroads 
the turnpike lost its importance as a 
thoroughfare. Boston usurped the 
trade of Portsmouth. Northwood was 
left stranded as a hill town, while the 
currents of commerce swept by on 
either side. Still the enterprise of 
the people proved equal to the new 
conditions and we suffered no retro- 
gression. About this time was intro- 


duced the form of manufacturing, 
which soon became the industrial dis- 
tinction of the town. 

One of our schoolboys, when asked 
by his teacher to name the occupa- 
tions of mankind, replied that there 
were two, farming and the shoe busi- 
ness. This was merely an amusing 
projection of home conditions on the 
world at large. Presumably reflec- 
tion convinced him that there were 
some other ways of ministering to 
human needs; but so far as North- 
wood was concerned, he had stated 
the main facts of the situation. For 
two generations, with every boy not 
aspiring to mercantile or professional 
life, the question has been, ‘‘ To be a 
farmer or to be a shoemaker?’’ The 
majority have chosen shoemaking. 

Shoemaking is, of course, as old as 
civilization. In colonial times the 
shoemaker went from house to house 
making shoes for families, and cus- 
tom shops existed. The ready made, 
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or sale work was developed early in 
this century. As early as 1835 some 
of the more ambitious workmen of 
this vicinity were making for parties 
in Haverhill, doing their own freight- 
ing. A little later some of our enter- 
prising merchants bought stock and 
gave out work totheir patrons. This 
was done by Eben Coe and Josiah 
Lancaster at the Narrows, and by 
Jacob Knowles and his successors, 
William and Caverly Knowles, at the 
Ridge. 

Cotton Drake of Pittsfield was our 
first man to make a specialty of 
freighting shoes and getting work for 
others. He drove through North- 
wood to Hampton, beginning with 
one horse. Other early freighters 
were Wm. B. Pinkham and John B. 
Hill. 

It was not till the middle of the 
century that our shoe business took 
on the expansion that has since dis- 
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tinguishedit. This development was 
mainly due to the enterprise of the 
freighters, who went to Lynn every 
week with shoes and returned with 
new stock and the pay for the work 
of the preceding week. 

The leading freighters at this time 
were Woodbury M. Durgin and 
Henry Bickford. Later James C. 
Locke and Lewis E. Kimball were 
equally prominent. The business 
spread till there was hardly a house 
at which one or two members of the 
family were not engaged init. It re- 
quired three four-horse teams, mak- 
ing one trip a week, to carry the 
shoes and stock between Northwood 
and Hampton, where connection was 
made by rail for Lynn. Between 
1850 and 1860 it is estimated that on 
an average two thousand dollars a 
week were brought into town as 
wages, and three thousand a week in 
the decade following. 





Union Shoe Factory—Blake, Allen & Co 
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Our first shoe factory was built at 
East Northwood in 1866, by John 
and Alpha Pillsbury, descendants of 
the Rev. Edmund Pillsbury, the first 
minister. It was enlarged in 1870, 
and again in 1874. They built upa 
flourishing business, paid good 
wages, and employed an excellent 
class of workmen. At least two hun- 
dred people were employed when the 
business was at its height, and not 


ee es 


J. R. Towle & Sons’ Shoe 


less than two thousand dollars a week 
was paid as wages. 

About twenty years ago J. R. 
Towle with his sons, C. F. and J. A. 
Towle, started a small shoe factory at 
the Narrows. His nephew, J. G. 
Towle, was later associated with him. 
The business soon broke up, the par- 
ties removing to Haverhill. In 1885 
the firm of J. R. Towle & Sons re- 
turned and began a very lively busi- 
ness, which was rapidly increased. 
The old factory was repeatedly en- 
larged, and in 1887 a new one was 
built. This was soon doubled in ca- 
pacity and the old factory was fitted 
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up as a hotel and boarding-house. 
The business had come to equal the 
best days of the Pillsbury factory. 

In 1885 the Pillsburys left town 
and their factory was closed. A new 
and much larger one was immediately 
built by the citizens, and the firm of 
Davis & Crafts of Haverhill came to 
occupy it. They employed two hun- 
dred workmen, and the pay-roll 
amounted to twenty-two hundred dol- 
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bed 


lars a week. They removed to Man- 
chester in 1891, and a home company 
was formed under the presidency of 
E. S. Woodbury, which carried on 
business for four years. 

In 1892 Ira Blake of Pittsfield pur- 
chased the Pillsbury factory and com- 
menced to operate it. He soon en- 
tered into partnership with William 
Allen of Lynn, under the name of 
Blake, Allen & Co. Mr. Blake died 
in 1898 and the business has since 
been under the management of Mr. 
Allen. In 1899 it was removed to 
the new factory built by the citizens. 

In 1898 A. R. Hyde started a small 
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factory at the Narrows, which he 
still operates, employing an excellent 
class of workmen and making a very 
fine shoe. 

Our shoe business has had many 
fluctuations and some serious misfor- 
tunes, the greatest being the loss of 
J. R. Towle & Sons’ new factory by 
fire in 1895. This interrupted busi- 
ness for two years. Since 1897 the 
J. Arthur Towle Shoe Company has 
been carrying on business in the old 
factory. The hand work is still done 
to a considerable extent, Rev. J. A. 
Bryant doing most of the freighting. 
The weekly wages of both factory and 
hand work for the past winter have 
fifteen hundred to two 
thousand dollars, about one-fifth be- 


been from 
ing paid for hand work, and the rest 
about equally divided between the 
factories at the Narrows and East 
Northwood. 

Agriculture has suffered from the 
withdrawal of the young and from 
the 
many 


the overshadowing interest in 


shoe business; yet we have 


thrifty and prosperous farmers. One 
of them, G. F. Hervey, has had the 
enterprise to start a private creamery, 
the ‘‘Hilltop,’’ on Bennett's Hill. 
He makes butter of a superior qual- 
ity, which 
granges 


Two 
are 
now doing what can be done to re- 
vive agricultural interest. We have 
excellent soil, and butter and cheese 
can 
where. 


finds ready sale. 


and two annual fairs 


be made as well here as any- 

The early settlers were people of 
strong religious character; but it is 
remarkable that the orthodoxy of the 
standing order was not the first pub- 
lic worship to be established. Settle- 
ment was most rapid at East North- 
wood. Here the first store was 
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opened, the first blacksmith shop, 
and the first school. Here as early 
as 1772 the first church edifice was 
erected. The people were mostly 
Baptists. July 27, 1773, the Calvin 
Baptist church was organized, and 
Rev. Edmund Pillsbury was made 
teaching elder. He continued to 
minister to the spiritual needs of the 
people till 1799, his congregation in- 
cluding not only the people of East 
Northwood but many from Notting- 
ham and Barrington. He also taught 
school, and seems to have been a man 


ry ot, 





Calvin Baptist Church 


of unusual intelligence and liberality. 

Among the most eminent of later 
pastors have been: Rev. Eliphalet 
Merrill, 1805-1828 ; Rev. G. B. Ash- 
by, 1833-1840; and Rev. D. Taylor, 
1877-1886. The pulpit is at present 
supplied by Rev. J. E. Dame. 

The present church building dates 
from 1816. It is the best equipped 
in town, having bell, clock, and pipe 
organ. 

As early as 1780 effort was made to 
establish Congregational worship at 
the Center. The first meeting-house 
there was built in 1781. Ministers 
were employed for brief periods, the 
Rev. Mr. Pillsbury preaching half of 
the time one year. It was not till 
1799, contemporaneously with the 
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Congregat 


onal Church 


close of Mr. Pillsbury’s labors at East 


Northwood, that the people were 
ready to settle a minister. The Con- 
gregational church was organized 


Nov. 29, 1798, and on May 29 of the 
following year Rev. Josiah Prentice 
was formally installed as pastor. He 
was at first employed by the town, 
but the Baptists were never taxed for 
his support. He was a man of great 
piety and learning, commanding the 
highest respect, and impressing a 
strong influence on the community. 
He was pastor forty-two years. Dur- 
ing this time the church was greatly 
prospered and became the strongest 
in town. In 1840 a new church of 
rare beauty was built on a new lot 
near the lake, half of the expense be- 
ing borne by Mr. and Mrs. Eben 
Coe and Hon. John Harvey. It is 
stillin use. The front is in the form 
of a Greek temple with Doric col- 
umns, sumounted by a belfry in the 
form of an altar. 

Of the pastors since Mr. Prentice, 
the longest in office have been Rev. 
E. C. Cogswell, 1842-1848 and 1865- 
1876 ; Rev. Otis Holmes, 1850-1857 ; 
Rev. H. C. Fay, 1859-1864 and 1882- 
1885; Rev. F. L. Small, 1885-1890; 
and Rev. W. A. Bushee, since 1896. 

The Freewill Baptist church was 
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organized June 4, 1833, through the 
agency of the Rev. Daniel P. Cilley. 
It grew rapidly and is now much the 
largest of our churches. Its edifice, 
at the Ridge, was erected in 1838, 
and provided with a very sweet-toned 
bell, still in use. This building has 
been several times enlarged and now 
contains the largest audience room in 
town. Brief pastorates have been 


ad 
re 





Free Baptist Church 


the rule, that of Rev. C. L. Pinkham, 
1879-1890, being the longest and per- 
haps the most effective. Of earlier 
pastors, Rev. E. H. Prescott, 1864- 
1868, was influential in founding the 
Seminary. Rev. L. P. Bickford, 
1870-1875, is editor of the Aforning 
Star. The pastors since 1890 have 
been Rev. R. L. Howard, 1891-1894; 
Rev. F. E. Freese, 1894-1897; Rev. 
C. A. Buker, 1897-1899; Rev. F. E. 
Carver, since 1899. 

The Advent church at the Narrows 
dates practically from 1854, when 
Christians of that faith began to hold 
regular meetings in Union hall; 
though its formal organization was 
not effected till Sept. 14, 1881. Rev. 
John Parsons, ordained in 1860, was 


regarded as pastor and was duly 


elected to that office at the organiza- 
He preached generally once a 
thirty-five years. 


tion. 


month for over 














Other ministers supplied on most of 
the intervening Sabbaths and a large 
liberty of prophesying was allowed to 
the laity. On the death of Mr. Par- 
sons, in 1896, Rev. J. A. Bryant was 
chosen his successor. For the past 
year Rev. C. W. Dockham has been 
employed on a salary, preaching 
every Sunday. 

A very pretty church was built in 
1887, nearly half of the expense be- 
ing borne by J. R. Towle & Sons. 

Of Northwood's ministers the most 
remarkable was Rev. E. C. Cogswell. 
He was a man of culture and natural 
refinement, graduated from Dart- 
mouth College in the class of ’38, of 
lively sympathy and social charm, 
skilful in the management of young 
and old, of great versatility and un- 
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tiring industry, unselfishly devoted to 
the highest ends. 
literary activity are his two large his- 
tories, one of New Boston, the other 
of the towns of Nottingham, Deer- 
field, and Northwood. From the last 
many of the facts of this article are 
derived. For the last ten years of his 
ministry he not only preached regu- 
larly, but taught every day in the 


Monuments of his 
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Academy, besides managing a large 
farm. His return to town in 1865 
opened a new era in our educational 
history. 

We had always been keenly alive 
to the fact that we had heads as well 
as feet, and that the shoe business 
was not the chief end, if the chief 
employment, of man. Our first town 
meeting had appropriated money for 
schools and for public worship,—more 
for the former than for the latter. 
The district schools had been well 
supported and there had been occa- 
sional terms of select school. It was 
admitted that we surpassed neighbor- 
ing towns in the instruction given to 
the young and in the general intelli- 
gence of the people. A high school 
had long been desired. For a gener- 
ation efforts had been made at differ- 
ent times to establish one, but the 
question of location defied settlement. 
The geographical center was thinly 
populated. Interest and offers of aid 
were not equally distributed. Parties 
proposing to contribute heavily ex- 
pected proportionate influence in de- 
termining the site. 

In 1866 Mr. Cogswell succeeded in 
gaining the codperation of enough 
people to start the Academy at the 
Center. The Congregational society 
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gave the land on condition of having 
the right to use the building as a ves- 
try. 
and a very flourishing school estab- 
lished. At one time one hundred 
pupils were enrolled. The Academy 
soon found a munificent benefactor in 
the person of Eben S. Coe of Bangor, 
Maine, a native of Northwood. He 
gave it a new building on a beautiful 
lot by the lake, also two boarding- 
houses and wood lots to supply fuel, 
and has left it an endowment suffi- 
cient to ensure its permanence and 
efficiency. E. K. Welch, A. B., is 
the present principal. 

Mr. Cogswell did not gain the co- 
operation of all of our people in the 
support of his school. Many in the 
eastern part of the town were dissat- 
isfied with its location and auspices, 
and proceeded to establish another 
high school at the Ridge under the 
name of Northwood Seminary. 


A modest building was erected 


One of Chicago's early newspapers 
declared that if that city ever did take 
to culture she would make it hum. 
Some such phase seems necessary to 
convey an idea of the educational en- 
thusiasm that now pervaded the at- 
mosphere. 


The Seminary was opened about 


Teams 
free conveyance to 
pupils to both schools, and the sur- 
rounding country was scoured for 
patronage. The which had 
hitherto been unable to start one high 
school now had two large and flour- 
ishing The Seminary 
too enrolled one hundred scholars at 
one time. It is still maintained, has 
a small endowment, has sent as many 
students to college as the Academy, 
and has its share of the patronage of 
the people of this vicinity. L. G. 


as the 
were run giving 


as soon Academy. 


town 


academies. 
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Williams, A. B., has been principal 
for the last seven years. 

Probably the two schools have had 
more than twice as many scholars as 
one would have had. Mr. Cogswell has 
been called the founder of the Semi- 
nary as well as of the Academy. He 
certainly determined the date of its es- 
tablishment ; and to him far more than 
to any one else is due the credit for 
the great educational stimulus that 
we have felt for the last thirty-five 
years. 

In the enthusiasm over the new 
high schools it is to be feared that the 


ood Seminary 


town schools at first suffered some 
neglect If so, we have since returned 
to the true point of view and now see 
that the common schools are of first 
importance. We have a school year 
of thirty weeks. The schools are 
well equipped and efficiently taught. 
Primary and grammar schools are 
maintained at the Narrows and East 
Northwood, and we hope to unite the 
two central districts in a school of two 
departments. 

In 1892 Northwood adopted the 
public library law, and now has a li- 
brary approaching a thousand vol- 
umes. Albion Knowlton of Boston, 
a native of Northwood, has also es- 
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tablished an independent library at 
the Ridge, which is free to people of 
this town and of parts of adjoining 
towns. It has nearly a thousand vol- 
umes, is extensively patronized and 
greatly appreciated. It will soon be 
doubled in size. 

There will be no backward step in 
the library movement. We look to 
see two large, well housed, and well 
managed libraries and reading-rooms 
in the near future. 

Of the various elements and inter- 
ests of our life of to-day, much might 
be written of matters very interesting 
to us, but perhaps not sufficiently re- 
markable to claim the attention of the 
general reader. To enumerate our 
lodges of Masons and Odd Fellows, 
our granges, our W. C. T. U. and 
our Y. P. S.C. E., and the various 
societies connected with the churches, 
would show that we are quite alive 
socially and intellectually. We trust 
we should not prove wholly unworthy 
of the social consideration of the 
reader, should he ever honor the 
town with a visit. Yet out of mod- 
esty we will not urge our claims, but 
will invite his attention to an aspect of 
the town which we have found 7s in- 
teresting to outsiders, namely the 
scenery. 








Masonic Building. 
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The peculiar charm of Northwood 
scenery is not easy to define. That 
it is felt, is proved by the multitudes 
of people that visit us every summer, 
enjoying our pleasant drives, staying 
at our hotels and in our families, and 
camping on the shores of our lakes. 
It may be said to be beautiful rather 
than sublime. It is lacking in those 
overpowering aspects that come from 
extremes of altitude or precipitous- 
ness, but exhibits rather the smiling 
features of a half-cleared, rolling 
country, in which the water element 
is everywhere present. Lake, field, 
and forest mingle in every view, and 
the lakes are gems of beauty. 

Entering the town from the west, 
the road winds along the north shore 





Residence of W. M. Durgin 


Old Home of Eben S. Coe. 


of Suncook lake, by Crescent beach, 
to Berry's Grove. Here the traveler 
will like to pause and take a stroll 
through the little park, owned at 
present by L. S. Berry, but destined, 
we trust, to be sometime acquired by 
the town and reserved for the perpet- 
ual delectation of the public. In 
front the hills of Deerfield roll up 
from the opposite shore, while farther 
west the Epsom mountains tower ma- 
jestically. A mile to the south we 
get glimpses of the cottages of Bick- 
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ford’s Grove, not less beautiful than 
Berry’s. Further to the south we 
see where the head of the lake with- 
draws itself behind an island that 
looks as if it had just escaped from 
the jaws of the frowning cliffs that 
open behind it. Here is a region not 
without sublimity, a narrow defile be- 
tween a precipice hundreds of feet 
high on one side and a rapidly de- 
scending slope on the other. I will 
take the liberty of calling this place 
the Glen, since the name it has hith- 





erto borne is unpleasantly suggestive 
of other worlds than this. It is a 
beautiful vale, following up a little 
stream that enters the lake at this 
point. It is now somewhat over- 
grown with bushes and needs the ser- 
vices of the landscape gardener. 
Years ago a house and farm were lo- 
cated in this secluded spot. That the 
owner should have decided to emi- 
grate is not so very surprising, con- 
sidering his remoteness from other 
human habitations and the character 
of the highway. For some lover of 
solitude who does not need too many 
persons to whom to whisper that soli- 
tude is sweet, who looks to nature 
for spiritual rather than for material 
food, whose ‘‘ memory is like a cloud- 
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Residence of Frank Collins 


less air and conscience like a sea at 
rest,’’ here is one of the most eligible 
of abandoned farms. The last occu- 
pant was probably not of this descrip- 
tion. 

A mile beyond the Glen is Lake 
Pleasant. By common consent this 
is the queen of the lakes of this vicin- 
ity. It is a center of attraction for 
excursions from far and near. Its 
lemon-colored waters rippling upon 
its pebbly beach, which follows the 
highway for half a mile, have long 
been gazed on with delight,—a de- 
light that has come to have commer- 
cial value. House lots have prices 
here and cottages and camps are in- 
creasing in number every year. 

A mile from Berry’s Grove is the 
village of the Narrows, so called be- 
cause its business portion is built 
upon a narrow neck of land between 
two streams. It is an enterprising 
place, whose people are considerably 
after this world, although their pulpit 
tells them that it is soon coming to 
anend. This consummation the vis- 
itor will not wish to hasten, whether 
he tarries among the people of the 
village or takes the beautiful drive 
to the north around Jenness lake. 
Charming outlooks are to be had 
from Richardson’s hill, a little off the 
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Harvey House 


road from Nathaniel Tasker’s, and 
especially from Fogg's hill, half a 
mile above George W. Bartlett’s. 
From the latter place the view 
stretches across our great forest tract 
to the Blue Hills of Strafford, and 
includes the sparkling waters of Bow, 
Harvey, Little Bow, Long, and Dur- 
gin lakes, besides the three last men- 
tioned. 
west the road leads over the cele- 
brated Sunset hill in Pittsfield with 
its grand outlook over the valley of 
the Suncook. The return from Sun- 
set hill should be by the northerly 
route, down the long hill overlooking 
Jenness lake. 

Passing down the turnpike to the 
center, Harvey lake is the center of 
attraction. Lying in open ground, 
it is spread out to view from all sides. 
Harvey hotel is but a few rods from 
the shore. The grounds of the acad- 
emy contain some charming groves 
and walks including one leading to 
an island in the lake. Opposite 
the academy is the house 
Lafayette was entertained, now the 
home of Henry Veasy. It is still 
possible to drink from the well from 
which the tea was made. A drive 
around the back of the lake and over 
Blake’s hill will be found rewarding. 


Three or four miles to the 


where 


Pause at the house of C. B. Leavitt 
to get the very best view of Harvey 
lake, and at the schoolhouse for the 
view of the lake and mountains to 
the west. Near the schoolhouse a 
road diverges leading through the 
Glen to Lake Pleasant. 

The Ridge is a neatly kept village 
situated on the watershed between 
the streams flowing east and those 
flowing west. It is the highest vil- 
lage in Rockingham county. The 
ocean is visible and the light at the 
Shoals can be seen at night. The 
great elm on the common, one hun- 
dred and twenty years old, is said to 
be used as a landmark at sea. A 
very extensive view to the east can 
be had from the belfry of the Semi- 
nary. 

A mile north of the Ridge is Sunset 
hill, the home of John E. Day. It 
overlooks all of central Northwood 
and commands two long vistas, one 
down the Lamprey valley to the 
south, ending with the top of Mount 
Wachusett, Princeton, Mass., and the 
other to the west down the Little 
Suncook valley, and on to Kearsarge 
and Sunapee mountains. A little 
further on, just east of the house of 
Henry Day, is obtained a grand view 
to the east, including the higher por- 
tion of the city of Somersworth and 
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extending to Mounts Agamenticus 
and Bauney Beg. The best return 
is over Bennett’s hill and by way of 
the Center. At the house of G. F. 
Hervey notice how magnificently the 
mountains pile up in the north above 
the outspread waters of Bow lake. 
The central peak is Gunstock in 
Gilford. Over the flanking moun- 
tains, on the right and left, the tops 
of Sandwich Dome and Moosilauke 
are visible on a clear day. 

At East Northwood one encounters 
our nearest approach to urban con- 
ditions. Here are two hotels, the 
Tasker House and the Exchange. 
The street is broad, shaded, and 
flanked by sidewalks. Some of the 
people have an eminently respecta- 
ble feeling, supposed to be due to 
the slightly greater antiquity of this 
village. The scenery has flattened 
somewhat, as we are now approach- 
ing the coastal plain, though on the 
west Saddleback still rears its defiant 
front, precipitous on this side, while 
further south the smaller Pawtucka- 
way mountains stand as the last out- 
posts of New Hampshire’s hilly sec- 
tion. 

An excursion to Saddleback may 
be best taken by way of the Mountain 
schoolhouse. With a strong wagon 
it is possible to drive within half a 
mile of the top. The mountain is of 
considerable extent, contains many 
picturesque situations, and is well 
worthy of a day’s ramble for any 
lover of nature in her more rugged 
aspects. From the summit the out- 
look is clear to the north and west, 
and if less beautiful than from some 
of the hills, is of greater geographical 
interest from the more distant points 
included. The top of Mount Wash- 


ington comes in sight over the right 
xxix—l4 
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flank of Ossipee, magnetic bearing, 
north 9 degrees east; but Ossipee 
cuts off most of the Presidential 
Range. South of Kearsarge, look- 
ing down the Sunapee valley, a little 
of the top of Ascutney can be seen, 
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north 61 degrees west. 
is north 


Moosilauke 
16 degrees west. These 
are the most distant points visible. 
Nearer are the Waterville peaks, 
Passaconaway, north 3 
Whiteface, north 2 degrees east, 
Tripyramid, north, and Sandwich 
Dome, north 4 degrees west. East 
of these appears the still nearer 
Brookfield group, Cropple Crown, 
Moose, and Bald. Other mountains 
in the northwest are Sanbornton, 
north 28 degrees west, Cardigan, 
north 35 degrees west, Kearsarge, 
north 54 degrees west, and Sunapee 
north 65 degrees west. South of the 
Epsom mountains may be seen Mon- 
adnock, south 78 degrees west, with 
Crotched mountain on its right, and 
Peterborough and Temple on its left. 
Wachusett appears south 49 degrees 
west. 

The best view to the south and 
east is from Lookout Rock, on a 
southern spur of Saddleback over- 
looking Deerfield. On the horizon is 


degrees east, 
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the ocean and the Great Bay, while 
parts of Portsmouth, Dover, Somers- 
worth, and Rochester may be dis- 
tinguished. The nearer view is 
mostly made up of the blended hues 
of forest foliage, very beautiful at 
certain seasons of the year. 

The visitor at East Northwood will 
not be allowed to miss the delightful 
little picnic grove at North River 
lake. This is another bit of land 
that ought to be made a public reser- 
vation. The lake is small but most 
picturesquely located. Its island and 
coves and steep-sloping, shaded banks 
give it a singular beauty. Probably 
he will also be taken to Stonehouse 
pond, two miles beyond in Barring- 
ton. This may be advisable if he 
has been wicked. Lying in the 
heart of the forest, a more dismal 
pool of black water at the foot of a 
more frowning precipice it would be 
hard to find; and yet it is more vis- 
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Residence of F. E. Trickey. 


ited than any lake in this region. 

Another favorite drive is that 
around Bow lake. The route leads 
through the village of Bow Lake, 
where is located the massive stone 
dam that controls the outlet. It is 
used as a reservoir for the Cocheco 
Manufacturing company of Dover. 
When full it is the largest of the 
lakes about Northwood. At its low- 
est level it is contracted to less than 
half its full size. Passing up the his- 
toric Province Road, which follows 
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the north shore, an interesting side 
trip may be made by diverging near 
the house of Daniel Hall and driving 
two miles to the summit of the Blue 
Hill road. Here without leaving his 
carriage one gets a magnificent view 
to the north including the White 
Mountains,—a better view in this di- 
rection than is obtained on Saddle- 
back. The finest view of the lake is 


Priyreery a 
Htieetlles if 





Residence of Or. C. W. Hanson 


obtained in the afternoon near the 
home of Mrs. Moses Piper. 

Bow Lake lies mostly in Strafford, 
but enters Northwood at the residence 
of Charles Bennett. It is a favorite 
resort for fishing, especially at the 
great bridge near Mrs. Bennett’s. 
(Should the reader ever take this trip 
he will wish to return by way of the 
Knowles schoolhouse, as it will enable 
him to call on the writer of this arti- 
cle and congratulate him on his high 
veracity and the accuracy of his des- 
criptions. ) 

If, after all this panorama, we may 
be permitted to say a little more 
about ourselves, we will venture to 
hope that the spectacle of human na- 
ture asexhibited in Northwood is not 
in so very jarring contrast with the 
beauty of its natural surroundings. 
Many cultivated people from the 
cities find us tolerable for months at 
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a time and even invite us to visit 
them. Our culture may not equal in 
richness the sunlit hues of our forest 
foliage; our spirituality may not be 
as ethereal as the breezes that fan us 
from mountain and lake, yet we pro- 
test that we are not to beclassed with 
the place mentioned in the mission- 
ary hymn, ‘‘ where every prospect 
pleases and only man is vile.’’ A 
high degree of self-respect is charac- 
teristic of our people. The atmos- 
phere is pervaded with it and there is 
mingled with it sometimes a little 
Pharisaical thankfulness that we are 
not as other towns are. Possibly we 
do not always see ourselves as others 
see us, and so we will not insist on 
the reader's adopting the locally pre- 
vailing estimate of Northwood civili- 
zation. 

But not so with regard to our an- 
cestors. Their struggles and achieve- 





Residence of Dr 


Pray. 


ments are a matter of history, and 
of that history we are proud. What- 
ever may be the verdict on the pres- 
ent generation, ‘‘ the past, at least, is 
secure.’’ Our fathers laid founda- 
tions of material prosperity and social 
well being that have made North- 
wood distinguished and eminently 
desirable as a place of residence. 
Local and sectarian jealousies have 
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sometimes retarded our development, 
but this has been true for short pe- 
riods only. A large and generous 
rivalry has always soon prevailed 
over jealousy and obstruction with 
the result of intensifying public spirit 
and of duplicating rather than defeat- 
ing public enterprises. Undeniably, 
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the bright and enterprising character 
of our people. There are some dark 
lines on the picture, but considering 
the natural difficulties the results are 
remarkable. Have we not had 
enough of the old Tory plea for cen- 
tralization? Blessed is the town or 
nation in which no one man, nor 





Summer Residence of Albion Knowiton. 


the tendency of the two ends of the 
town to pull apart has been the most 
peculiar fact in Northwood’s history. 
It has been much deplored, especially 
by the people of the central section. 
Doubtless if we had been more united 
we might have fewer and bigger 
things, but the interests of the peo- 
ple would not have been so well 
served. Let the objector to this 
statement tell us what ideally central- 
ized town has more bravely defied the 
influence of a location unfavorable to 
business and striven more success- 
fully for wealth, culture, character, 
and religion. Look at our factories, 
our trade, our well maintained 
churches and academies, our libra- 
ries, our common schools. Look at 


place, nor interest, nor idea, gains 
the ascendency to the discouragement 
and repression of others, but which 
maintains a free, vigorous, and emu- 
lous life in all its parts. 

In energy, enterprise, and public 
spirit our present generation has not 
shown itself inferior to those of the 
past. What the future may have in 
store for us will depend on what in- 
dustrial conditions in the country at 
large, combined with natural condi- 
tions here, will permit. The poet 
has warned us of the fate of nations 
where wealth accumulates in few 
hands and manhood decays. The 
keys of destiny are not held by the 
small towns. Given a firm founda- 
tion of social justice on which indi- 
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vidual enterprise may safely build, 
and we shall prosper in the future as 
in the past. 

Whatever misgivings regarding the 
future may sometimes invade our se- 
renity, we have not failed to honor 
the pioneers of the past. Our centen- 
nial celebration in 1873 was an event 
never to be forgotten by any of the 
multitude that attended upon its ex- 
ercises. Fully two thousand people 
assembled on the common at the Cen- 
ter, where elaborate preparations had 
been made for their entertainment. 
A tent covering six thousand square 
feet had been erected. This was 
used as a dining hall the first day, 
and the second day for religious exer- 
cises. At the east end of the com- 
mon were seats and a canopied plat- 
form, where was delivered the 
historical address by Mr. Cogswell, 
with the other addresses and poems. 
The memorial poem, a beautiful and 
worthy production, was by 
Susan C. Willey of Kansas. Among 
the speakers was Thomas J. Pink- 
ham of Chelmsford, Mass., who had 
distinguished the occasion by pre- 
senting a stalled-ox, which had been 
roasted whole for the centennial din- 
ner. Addresses, poems, the reading 
of letters, remarks and reminiscences 


Miss 
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Residence of H. K. Emery. 


followed each other till late in the af- 
ternoon; and yet we are told that 
‘* the day closed without weariness or 
satiety on the part of the multitude, 
delighted with what they had enjoyed 
and anticipating equal satisfaction on 
the morrow.’’ 

It had been arranged to hold the 
first day of the celebration on Satur- 
day with the purpose of reserving the 
more solemn memorial exercises till 
Sunday, when they could be appro- 
priately combined with religious ser- 
vices. The great tent was beauti- 
fully decorated with evergreen and 
flowers, while mottoes and memorial 
tablets added to the impressiveness of 
the scene. Of the latter, one bore 
the following touching tribute to the 
departed : 

‘* But the first greetings over, you glance round 
the hall ; 

Your hearts call the roll, but they answer not 

au the green turf above them the 

dead cannot hear ; 


Name by name in the silence falls sad asa 
tear.”’ 


Other lines equally beautiful were 
inscribed beneath the portrait of the 
Rev. Mr. Prentice. The tent was 
filled. Church histories and memo- 
rial papers, combined with exercises 
of worship, occupied the forenoon. 
In the afternoon was a praise service, 
interspersed with remarks, the sing- 
ing led by Prof. George Boody. The 
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impression of the meeting can be best 
summarized in the words of Mr. Cogs- 
well’s history: ‘‘ The pen is pawer- 
less to portray the interest telt in the 
services of thisday. A tender and 
loving spirit seemed to pervade the 
vast assembly. Not a word uttered 
seemed to be inappropriate. The 
dead seemed to live again and to 
mingle with their living children, 
who recounted their deeds and 
made mention of their virtues; and 
the living had awakened in them a 
new consciousness of the importance 
of acting with reference to the future, 
had a higher appreciation of friend- 
ship and a warmer love for the old 
homestead. And when the services 
were closed, the assembly lingered 
long, as unwilling to separate, each 
saying to the other, ‘It is good for 
us to be here.’ ’”’ 
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Most of the speakers and leading 
spirits of that memorable day have 
since passed to the silent majority. 
Many of the young people, educated 
in our academies, have left us for the 
larger opportunities of the cities. 
Wages and the returns of agriculture 
have declined, and there have been 
serious reverses in business. And 
yet the visitor of twenty-seven years 
ago, returning to-day, would receive 
a strong impression of improvement. 
Larger villages, new factories, better 
houses, better streets, better schools, 
better privileges of all kinds, would 
greet him; while the same lovely 
lakes would smile on him as before. 
reminding him that, though man 
comes and goes and changes the face 
of field and forest, they remain for- 
ever. 


GOLDENROD. 


By Eva ¥ 2 Beede. 


How beautiful the goldenrod, 
The dusty roadside fringing ! 
Midst grasses tall its gay crests nod, 
The fields with glory tinging ; 
And fluffy blossoms manifold 
The swampy meadows flecking, 
A carpet weave of green and gold, 
' ‘The earth with splendor decking. 


Along the gloomy forest's edge 
Are yellow pennauts streaming, 
And through the deep and tangled hedge 
The golden wands are gleaming. 
High on the river’s bank aglow, 
The yellow plumes are drooping, 
Bright mirrored in the depths below, 
In many a graceful grouping. 

















AT THE VILLAGE SMITHY. 
By Clara Augusta Trask. 


Brown bees swinging over the blossoming clover, 
Meadows white-starred with the daisies of June, 
Squadrons of clouds, like great ships at anchor 
In the up-arching depths of the sky’s biue lagoon ; 
West winds softly singing, sweet summer smells bringing, 
From forest and river, and pine lands of balm, 
And far in the north the sentinel mountains, 
Lifting up to the sunlight their brows fair and calm. 


A road cool with shadows, leading off through the meadows, 
Winding white through the farms, past the ruined old mill. 
Across the swift river green bordered with alders, 
And round by the fells to the town on the hill: 
Just at the Four Corners there stands the old smithy, 
Above it the giant elm’s boughs toss and swing, 
It was planted two centuries ago by the settler 
Who took up the grant when William was king. 


Down the road steep and stony with horse white and bony, 
The belle of the country comes driving to-day, 
Her high yellow wagon is heavily laden 
With butter, and eggs, and a baiting of hay ; 
Beneath her white sun bonnet pure as a lily, 
Her face shyly hides with eyes black as the sloe, 
And her lips are for kissing, for fond lover's kissing, 
And her hair of dun gold crowns her forehead of snow. 


The old horse turns out and halts at the smithy, 
The bashful apprentice, with bronzed cheek on fire, 
Comes awkwardly forth, bareheaded and grimy, 
And with heart beating wildly awaits her desire ; 
And the world glows with splendor, supernal and tender, 
This life is an idyl, and all things seem true, 
For heaven has opened its glory upon him 
As he looks in her eyes while he fashions the shoe. 


The old horse looks down, demurely, discreetly, 
The master ’s at dinner, the forge fire is low, 
Her lips are so near, and so red, and so tempting, 
And only they two in the wide world to know— 
Oh, story so ancient, told first in the ages 
When the morning stars sang, and creation was new,— 
The story he told in the warm golden sunshine, 
That still summer noon, as he nailed on the shoe. 
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By Annette R. Cressy. 


YING close to the east- 
y ern shore of Sunapee, 
loveliest lake in the 
world, is a little island, 
on which stand two 
summer cottages, from whose broad 
verandas the happy owners may 
watch the shifting panorama of the 
glories of wood and water and sky, 
from the wondrous play of light and 
shade on Sunapee’s heights up to the 
blue distance of Croyden mountains, 
and sweeping ‘round to the familiar 
double head of old Kearsarge—Sun- 
apee’s blue waters, now mirror-like 
and still, now fretted by the North 
wind into mimic billows with tiny 
crests of foam, and again beaten flat 
and quivering by the lashing of the 
rain, are a never-wearying delight, a 
comfort, a charm, a rest. 

The dwellers on tbe island never 
tire of the quiet of their days and 
nights, their aloofness from the 
‘‘crowded haunts of men,’’ their 
companionship with nature. Robins 
sing their matin songs; ‘* Bob 
Whites’’ whistle in the bushes that 
fringe the shore ; muskrats peep shy- 
ly from the rocks and once an otter 
showed his silky fur to admiring eyes. 
Bees and butterflies jewel the day 
with their brilliant hues. Sunsets of 
untold splendor tinge cloud and wave 
with crimson and golden glory, and 
as the night shadows softly gather, 
the hermit thrush chants the evening 
hymn, and through the dim aisles of 


the listening trees echo the tremulous 
murmurs of the brooding night. 

The closer we islanders came to 
the heart of nature, the stronger 
grew the subtle bond of kinship with 
nature’s children. The robins puffed 
their red breasts at our feet, and 
picked the berries the low 
bushes at our side. Red squirrels 


from 


bickered in the trees over our heads, 
and chased each other along the paths 
in conscious security from harm o1 
The woodpeckers tapped at 
the trees against which we were lean- 


fright. 


ing, and cocked knowing eyes at us 
while waiting the response from un- 
derthe bark. Thechipmunks darted 
inquisitively around us, as if to test 
our merits as new comers, and soon 
one progressive little fellow seemed 
inclined to accept our credentials for 
good behavior, and pattered across 
the veranda while we were sitting 
there. We accepted the friendly 
overture with delight, and filled our 
pockets with peanuts, that we might 
hospitably entertain our bright-eyed 
guest. 

It took an incredibly short time to 
establish- in ‘‘chippie’s’’ mind the 
connection between people and pea- 
nuts, and “ Pete, ” as his name proved 
to be, became an intimate friend, not 
to say member, of the family. If we 
were indoors, the tiny patter of little 
feet on the veranda called us and our 
peanuts to supply his wants. If we 
were in chair or hammock, on stone 
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or tree-trunk,—a rustle—a leap, and 
an eager rummaging all over us for 
the coveted nuts, and to and fro he 
would go until the supply was ex- 
hausted ; then after one fruitless trip, 
he would go his own way for a while. 
He never tarried for our blandish- 
ments. ‘‘Strict attention to busi- 
was his principle, and when 

were gone, so 


ness’ 
peanuts was Pete. 


His trust was touching, and his con- 
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race would begin, over rocks, through 
bushes, along the paths, in and out 
of thickets, around and around the 
island, until the inevitable clash came, 
and a few sharp nips and attendant 
squeals settled the question, and Pete, 
almost invariably victor, would come 
back alone and resume his regular 
routine of peanut travel. This rou- 
tine seldom varied and we always 
watched it with interest. 





fidence complete; but his love was 
not for us, but for what he got from 
us. And it is painful to state, that 


this mercenary disposition was not 
the only flaw in 
He was selfish as well as greedy. 


Pete's. character. 
Let another ‘‘chippie’’ show himself 
on the outskirts of our acquaintance, 
and Pete was instantly transformed 
into a quivering bunch of remon- 
strance, and with sharp, angry ‘‘ chit- 
tering’’ away he would fly after the 
luckless intruder, and an exciting 


A writer in ‘‘ The Ladies’ Home 
Journal’’ for August, gives a charm- 
ing account of his ‘‘Summer with 
Some Chipmunks’”’ in which he says 
they never allow any one to see them 
enter or leave their holes if they can 
help it. His chipmunks must have 
been more shy than ours, for Pete 
made five holes in one summer within 
a radius of twenty feet from our house, 
and his entrances and exits were al- 
ways in full view. Two of the holes 
were directly in the path between the 
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two houses, and necessitated careful 
stepping not to disarrange the neat- 
ness of his front door, where there 
was never a sign of loose dirt or other 
debris. What do squirrels do with 
the dirt they dig out of their under- 
ground homes? After several days 
of storing away peanuts in a chosen 
retreat, all at once some fine morning 
would find the ‘‘ open door’’ closed, 
without a sign of previous occupation, 
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boldly into some friendly lap and 
search for the nuts he knew ought 
to be somewhere. Under folds of 
dresses, into pockets, along out- 
stretched arms, he would speed until 
he found the treasure, when he would 
seize a nut, and sitting upright, tuck 
it snugly into one of his pouches, 
turning it this way and that, and 
often taking it out and changing 
ends until it fitted, and then diving 





and within a few feet, another place 
of business opened, sharp-edged and 
clean, with no trace of labor or dis- 
turbance. 

Sometimes a slight change in the 
peanut program was occasioned by 
some special need of greater precau- 
tion, or the advent of a new element 
in the situation. Any addition to the 
familiar family circle called for extra 
skirmishing on Pete’s part, before 
beginning his collecting tour. Confi- 
dence being restored, he would leap 


for another nut which he would fit as 
carefully into the other pouch; then 
he would snatch a third and put it 
across his mouth, give a quick glance 
around, jump down, and darting 
under the veranda on one side of the 
steps, would emerge from the lattice 
work on the other side, take another 
sharp outlook, and, assured of safety, 
would scamper straight to his hole. 
There would be a scurrying of tawny 
little legs, the flirt of a vanishing tail, 
and we would wait for the storing of 
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the precious cargo and the reappear- 
ance of the little head from the hole— 
the swift survey—the flash and the 


dash—and on our knee would sit 
Master Pete, seeking ‘‘ more.’’ 
We never saw him eata nut. The 


cracked and worthless shells he threw 
aside, and the sound nuts he carried 
away. Nor did we ever see him 
looking for any daily food; but some 
red squirrels fed fearlessly from the 
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rule. One morning we heard a tre- 
mendons ch-r-r-r-ing, and thinking 
Pete was in some trouble, we hastened 
to his rescue; but he sat bunched up 
on the veranda, watching with eager 
interest a furious dispute between 
two red squirrels a few feet away. 
Pete fairly quivered with unmistak- 
able delight, and when the quarrel 
came to nips and bites, he seemed to 
hug himself for joy. No Roman ever 





blueberries close by, climbing the 
higher bushes and filling their 
pouches, and then sitting upright on 
the ground to eat them. Whenever 
Pete saw a red squirrel, there would 
be an immediate and eloquent chat- 
tering on his part, and then a sudden 
disappearance, and no temptation of 
peanuts would avail to call him back 
till the red took his departure, when 
Pete would return unabashed and 
alert as usual. 

There was one exception to this 


watched a gladiatorial contest with 
keener zest, and when the fight ended 
in flight, and the combatants vanished 
among the trees, Pete looked around 
at us, and ifevera chipmunk laughed, 
he did then, and jumping up on our 
shoulder, gave his usual greeting, 
‘*Good morning! have you a peanut 
about you?’’ 

For three summers Pete has been 
our welcome guest—our intimate 
companion. Each autumn we bid 
him good-by with misgiving, fearing 
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that his too-coufiding disposition may 
lead him to an untimely end, or that 
some foe stronger than himself may 
compel a change of residence; but 
each summer he meets us on our 


arrival at the island with a cordial. 


greeting and an immediate hunt for 
nuts. 

One thing about Pete puzzles us. 
He will never visit us on rainy days. 
In vain we call and coax and shake 
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ing of the rain on the roof, and the 
crackling of the birch logs on the 
hearth, as we look from the dripping 
eaves and the dented water to the 
leaping flames and the “red hollows 
down by the flare’’ where each de- 
light enhances the other and rounds 
the day to a dreamy, happy content? 

Doubtless Pete has his equivalent 
for our fireside pleasures and enjoys 
his respite from labor, for he travels 





seductive peanuts. No Pete answers 
the call. Does he not love the beau- 
tiful gray days, when the silvery mist 
veils the mountains, and the dun 
clouds hang low over the waiting 
water—when the hosts of the rain 
advance and retreat—when the winds 
are still, and the fog clings close to 
the water’s edge, shutting out island 
and hill, and folding us in a soft, 
white world all our own ? 

Or has he some inner home-joy, 
like to ours as we listen to the patter- 





fast if not far, and must cover miles 
some days, when peanuts are plenty, 
and peanut holders have leisure. 

Perhaps he takes the dull days to 
tidy his storehouse and look over his 
hoard. No small task that, for the 
first summer he carried away, by twos 
and by threes, fourteen quarts of pea- 
nuts. Since then we have kept no 
count, caring only to keep the larder 
full, and to devote as much time and 
as many nuts as possible to his insist- 
ent demands. 

















THE IDLE DREAMINGS OF AN IDLE DAY. 


This year Pete has made but one 
hole, but as it is close to the path and 
near the two he made there two years 
ago, we suspect he may communicate 
with the old storehouses. This hole 
is about fifteen feet from the veranda, 
in plain sight, and into it he goes 
and out of it he comes in perfect free- 
dom and confidence. A call ‘* Come, 
Pe-e-te!’’ is generally answered by 
the popping out of a yellowish head, 
and a striped flash—a patter—a jump, 
and the pretty play is again rehearsed. 
‘* Generally answered’’—but not al- 
ways. Sometimes silence shrouds his 
domicile for a week, and there is no 
sign of life about his premises, and 
then—he is here and ready for action. 
Has he business to look after else- 
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where, or—dreadful thought !—is he 
leading a double life, and are we 
pandering to his deceit? 

Come, Pete! Sit here in our hand 
and look at us with your bright black 
eyes! Fold your dainty paws, and 
let your little palpitating scrap of a 
body be at rest! So, we are friends, 
are we not? and friends respect each 
other’s reserve. Live your life as 
seems to you best, only keep your- 
self safe and warm through the long 
winter that is coming, and when 
returning spring breaks the icy bonds 
and we come again to this home of 
our heart, may you greet us with 
your dainty motions and your swift 
grace, and your peanuts shall be 
ready and your welcome sure! 


DAY. 


By M. Oakman Patton. 


I love to lie upon the turf and dream the idle hours away ; 

An idle chap, forsooth, I am, I glut in dreamland revelry. 

I love to dream of lands that lie beneath a bluer, sunnier sky, 

Where lotus blossoms filch their tints from sunset’s gorgeous pageantry. 
That land of classic art and song, where beauty reigned as Queen of earth, 
That land impregnate (in the other days) with art that gave a Homer birth. 
Or of the Holy Land that lies beyond the ocean’s furth’est rim, 

Blue Galilee, and Olivet, and all the places dear to Him. 

Of Egypt’s sands and groves of palm, where time’s immortal secrets sleep, 
Deep buried in the ageless dust where Sphinx's stony glances sweep. 

The ageless past before me moves, as dream I there upon the ground, 

And in the twink’ling of an eye I circle this great world around. 

Lost, lost I am to place and time, with dreams my soul is swathed around,— 
Lost, lost within my dreamland world,—eyes ’reft of sight and ears of sound 
But hark! the thrush’s fluted note—divinely sweet, up from the wood— 
Breaks softly on my ear in song,—love sanctifying solitude. 

My dreamings cease; the twilight falls; the wild flowers blink their eyes 


and nod ; 


The vesper sparrow hymus the night, as drops her mantle o’er the sod. 
‘*Good night, good night,’’ the sparrow calls, the stars come out their watch 


to keep ; 


The thrush’s song is stilled,—and now, ‘‘ God giveth His beloved sleep.’’ 








JAMES SCAMMON. 


By C. F. 


SS—SSqHE recent death of James 
a/ Mazin Scammon at Kansas 
§| City has removed from 
the business, profes- 
sional, and educational 
circles of Missouri one of her strong- 
est and ablest men. 

As a native of the state of New 
Hampshire, a descendant of one of 
her earliest settlers, and as an ideal 
example of that noblest type of men 
that has been the gift of New Eng- 
land for the upbuilding of the West, 
a brief account of his career will 
interest the readers of the GRANITE 
MONTHLY. 

James Scammon was the son of 





Mead. 


Richard and Abigail (Batchelder) 
Scammon, and was born at Stratham, 
N. H., June 10, 1844, at the Scam- 
mon homestead that has been a pos- 
session of the family since 1642 and 
is now owned by his brother, Col. 
R. M. Scammon. The original tract 
comprised nearly half a township, 
and was first settled on by Richard 
Scammon who married a niece of 
Major Waldron of Dover. The fam- 
ily has always been a substantial one 
and actively identified with affairs. 
The late J. Y. Scammon of Chicago, 
president of the Marine bank and 
founder of Hahnemann hospital, was 
of this family, as was Gen. E. P. 


1 Member of the Missouri bar. 











JAMES SCAMMON. 


Scammon of the United States army, 
who was colonel of the famous 
23d Ohio Volunteers in the Civil War. 

Until his eighteenth year, the sub- 
ject of this sketch attended the public 
schools; then entering Phillips acad- 
emy he remained there for three 
years, and afterwards graduated at 
Brown university in 1868. He 
taught school for a single year; 
graduated at the Albany law school, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1870. 
Shortly afterwards Mr. Scammon 
removed to the West and opened a 
law office in Mechanicsville, Iowa; 
remaining there, however, but a few 
months, he relocated at Davenport, 
the same state, and from there trav- 
eled farther West to Kansas City, 
Mo., where.in 1872 his active profes- 
sional career may be said to have 
commenced. 

Entering at once into the active, 
busy life of that young and growing 
city, he rapidly rose to the highest 
rank in his profession, becoming in a 
few years one of the leaders of the 
Missouri bar, a position which he 
maintained with unyielding strength 
and ability until his health failed him 
some four years ago. As a trial 
lawyer, in the earlier part of his 
career, Mr. Scammon had no superior 
in the state of Missouri, but as his 
clientage enlarged and his business 
interests diversified he was obliged to 
leave more and more of this work to 
his associates. 

His increasing professional duties, 
in his later years, brought him in 
contact with large interests, and 
much of his time was occupied in 
the consulting rather than the litigat- 
ing branch of his profession. Rail- 
roads, banking, and manufacturing 
enterprises came to occupy much of 
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his time. He became general solic- 
itor for the Kansas City & Eastern 
railroad, director and member of the 
executive committee of the Kansas 
City Light company and of the 
Edison Electric Light & Power com- 
pany, president of the Sperry Asso- 
ciate Electric company, secretary and 
member of the board of directors of 
the Kansas City Hay Press company, 
president of the Franklin Savings 
bank, and general Western counsel 
for many Eastern financial institu- 
tions; while at the same time con- 
ducting and directing a large general 
legal practice. 

His activity and industry were 
boundless, and while his ambition 
was altogether professional his labors 
in behalf of charitable and other pub- 
lic interests were great, and for all 
his work of this nature he generously 
gave his services without compensa- 
tion other than that which came from 
the consciousness of having lightened 
the burdens of the unfortunate among 
his fellow men. 

He was appointed by Governor 
Marmaduke president of the Jackson 
County Reform school; was practi- 
cally the founder, and from its foun- 
dation was either the president or 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Kansas City Humane society. 
He was one of the originators of the 
first Unitarian church established in 
Kansas City, and was president of its 
board of trustees until the failure of 
his health, when the office of presi- 
dent emeritus for life was created for 
him. He was also for many years 
president of the Missouri Valley con- 
ference of Unitarian churches. 

His private charities were innum- 
erable. Every field of beneficent 
human activity excited his interest 
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and shared in his labor and means 
for its advancement. His only recre- 
ation he found in his library, a 
unique collection numbering over 
seven thousand volumes, including 
many rare editions. 

A man of less mental and physical 
strength would have fallen years 
before under the many tasks and 
burdens that without a thought of 
self self-imposed by James 
Scammon; as it was, even his iron 
constitution bent and finally broke 
under the strain. Four years ago he 
suffered a stroke of paralysis from 
which he never finally recovered ; 
always hopeful and unwilling to 
recognize the inevitable, he never 
allowed his industry or interest in his 
many affairs to weaken even after his 
affliction; yet those who were asso- 
ciated with him could see the burden 
grow day by day too heavy for him 
to carry. Something more than a 
year ago he suffered a second attack 
of paralysis which has now brought 
him to the end. 


were 





NIGHTFALL. 


Mr. Scammon never sought or held 
office ; indeed, during all his maturer 
years, the legal interests in his care 
made it hardly possible or desirable, 
though had he turned his great 
energy and ability to the channel of 
public and official life he might well 
have won national distinction. But 
had he chosen these fields his mem- 
ory could not have been held in 
greater esteem than it is now within 
that narrower but higher circle in 
which his strong and energetic char- 
acter found expression. 

He enjoyed to the full measure 
that high respect which great ability 
coupled with unceasing industry, 
integrity, and a kindly regard for the 
welfare of every human being always 
brings wherever it is found. 

Worn out by the burdens which he 
voluntarily assumed, he died ‘‘ while 
the shadows still were falling towards 
the West,’’ but the work he accom- 
plished was far greater in volume 
and moment than is that of most of 
those who stay the full span of life. 


NIGHTFALL. 


By Moses Gage Shirley. 


The new moon with her silver bow 
Hangs in the western sky, 

Aad one by one the stars appear 
Like maidens coy and shy. 


Within the distance faintly heard 
Sings one lone whippoorwill 

Whose plaintive numbers to us borne 
Grow faint and fainter still. 


A light wind rustles through the woods 
And sways the branches green, 

While silently the shades of night 
Enfold the peaceful scene. 
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THE HARD CASE OF THE FOUNDER OF OLD HAMPTON. 


WRONGS OF REV. STEPHEN BACHILER. 
Read by his descendant, F. B. Sanborn, of Concord, Mass., at the reunion of the Bachelder 


Jamily, Seabrook, N. H., Augusf 9, 1900. 


[The immediate occasion of the following address was a desire to make available to the 
people of the five towns originally founded by Rev. Stephen Bachiler,—Hampton, Hampton 
Falls, North Hampton, Seabrook, and Kensington, all once included in his original colony,—the 
facts of his life before his foes brought his name into scandal. Few persons are aware of 
them, and the recent historian of Hampton Falls, Mr. Warren Brown (my cousin), was misled by 
inadequate papers in his possession to revive the scandal in a manner very disagreeable to the 
many descendants of Mr. Bachiler. With this exception, however, and certain errors almost 
inseparable from a work so comprehensive as a town history being also excepted, Mr. Brown’s 
history (printed by the John B. Clarke Company, Manchester) is a very useful and commendable 
volume. It contains much of the material of history, in the form of old records, antiquated doc- 
uments, etc., and it gives a very satisfactory topography of the town in the account of the home- 
steads from one side of the boundaries to the other. Much more might have been written to 
elucidate some of the matters touched upon, but that would have required another volume,—and 
this one runs to 640 pages. The long list of marriages contains several interesting entries. 
When Massachusetts lovers were married in Hampton Falls (1725-’28), they gota license from 
Lieut. Gov. John Wentworth; two of these were Emersons—Daniel of Cambridge in 1726, and 
Stephen of Ipswich in 1728. Daniel Webster’s grandfather, Ebenezer, was married to Susanna 
Bachelder, great-great-granddaughter of Rev. Stephen, at Hampton Falls in 1738; Dr. John 
Goddard of Portsmouth was married to Mary Langdon by her father, Rev. Dr. Langdon, at 
Hampton Falls in 1791; and Rev. Dr. Thayer of Lancaster, Mass., to Sarah Toppan (parents of 
the wealthy Thayers of Boston) by Dr. Langdon in 1795. ‘‘ His Excellency, John Taylor Gilman, 
and Mrs. Charlotte Hamilton, both of Exeter,’’ were married in Hampton Falls by Parson 
Abbot, Dec. 29, 1814. Mr. Brown adds a few facts to what was otherwise known of the insurrec- 
tion headed by Edward Gove in 1683, and prints at much length the documents relating to 
Meshech Weare and Rev. Paine Wingate in the long dispute of 1762-1776 over ministers and 
meeting-houses in Hampton Falls.—F. B. s.] 


HE old Romans had a 
saying, Bene facere et 
male audire regium est: 
‘To benefit mankind 
and get a bad name for 

it is a Ruler’s privilege.’’ And the 

good Bishop Fénélon notified his 
princely pupil, the Dauphin of France, 
to the same effect, thus: ‘‘ Should it 
be your fortune to rule over men, you 
must love them for the love of God, 


Seldom has a better illustration of 
this unhandsome trait of human 
nature been seen than in the case of 
our ancestor, the venerable and 
maligned Founder of this and the 
neighbor-towns of Hampton, Hamp- 
ton Falls, North Hampton, and Ken- 
sington,—Stephen Bachiler of Eng- 
lish Hampshire, who was one of the 
most learned and distinguished plant- 
ers of New Hampshire,—yet not 











without expecting to please them; 
nay, sacrifice yourself to benefit 
them,—but be well assured that they 
will speak ill of whoever governs 


them with moderation and kindness.’’ 
xxix—15 


allowed to lay his aged bones here, 
any more than was the patriarch 
Moses permitted to be buried in 
Canaan. 


Stephen Bachiler was a boy of 
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four when Shakespeare was born at 
Stratford, and he outlived the poet 
by forty-three years, dying at Hack- 
ney, now a part of London, in 1660, 
in his hundredth year. He belonged 
to a social class much above Shakes- 
peare’s in the fanciful scale of Eng- 
lish rank,—of a mercantile family, 
perhaps, but turning to scholarship, 
educated at Oxford in St. John’s 
college, of which his persecutor, 
Archbishop Laud, was afterwards 
graduate and Head,—and in 1587, 
when Shakespeare was beginning to 
write plays, after acting plays for 
some years, Mr. Bachiler was settled 
as vicar of the small parish of Wher- 
well (‘‘Horrell’’) on the ‘“troutful 
Test” river in Hampshire,—his 
patron being a powerful nobleman, 
Lord Delaware, from whom our 
American state and river take their 
name. Bachiler remained there, in 
pleasant surroundings, for sixteen 
years, and there his children were 
mostly born,—his son Stephen hav- 
ing entered at Oxford in 1610, and 
another son, Samuel, having been a 
chaplain in Sir Charles Morgan’s 
English regiment in Holland so early 
(1620) that he must have been born 
before 1605. 

In that year, the wretched James, 
son of the infamous Mary of Scot- 
land, having come to the throne, and 
renewing the persecutions by the 
bishops, which had been for a time 
suspended, Mr. Bachiler was ejected 
from his vicarage, and became one 
among hundreds of wandering minis- 
ters, who from 1604 onward were 
harassed for their opinions, and often 
severely punished. He was some- 
times in England, sometimes perhaps 
in Holland, where his religion was 
tolerated; sometimes he preached, 


STEPHEN BACHILER. 


and from 1622 to 1630 owned land 
and probably resided at Newton 
Stacey, a hamlet near Wherwell. 
In 1630 he joined with a company of 
husbandmen and merchants, who had 
obtained a patent for a tract of many 
square miles in Maine, and he put 
in a sum of money, large for those 
times, to aid its colonization. His 
kinsman, Richard Dummer, was also 
interested in this ‘‘ Plough Patent,”’ 
which ran in the name of John Dye, 
John Roach, Grace Hardwin, and 
Thomas Jupe. Mr. Bachiler was to 
be their minister, when they should 
once be settled near Portland (then 


called Casco); and how he was 


regarded by his associates in this 
venture will appear by their letter of 
March 8, 1631-2, preserved among 
the Winthrop Papers. 


They said,— 


“First let us not forget to remember you of 
your and our duty,—that we return humble and 
hearty thanks unto Almighty God, that hath 
filled the heart of our reverend pastor so full 
of zeal, of love and extraordinary affection 
towards our poor Society. Notwithstanding 
all the opposition, all the subtle persuasions of 
abundance of opposers that have been stirred 
up against us, yet he remaineth constant,—per- 
suading and exhorting,—yea, and as much as 
in him lieth, constraining all that love him to 
join together with this Society. And seeing 
the Company is not able to bear his charges 
over, he hath strained himself to provide pro- 
vision for himself and his family; and hath 
done his utmost endeavor to help over as many 
as he possibly can, for your further strength 
and encouragement. And although it may be, 
if he had stayed one year longer, you might 
have been better provided to have received 
him, yet through his great care of all your good, 
he will by- no means stay longer from you. 
O let us never forget this unspeakable mercy 
of God towards us! We hope the Lord will 
make him an especial instrument to unite you 
all in true love to God and unto one another, 
which will be our strongest walls and bulwarks 
of defense against all our enemies. And we 
hope you will not forget to show your love 
unto him, and to take notice of the charges he 
is now at, and to appoint for him or his, as he 
shall desire, such shares or parts of shares as 
shall belong unto him for the charges; and 
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that his man-servant and his maid-servant may 
be received as members of the Company, and 
have such shares or parts as in that case pro- 
vided for every member. As for his neighbors 
that now come with him, they promise all to 
join with you; but because they do desire first 
to see how you agree together in love, they are 
not joined to our body; and the Lord of his 
mercy grant that there may be no occasion on 
your parts but that they may join with you. 
Mr. Dummer’s promise is also to join with you, 
if there be any reason for it. The Lord unite 
you all together! then shall you put to shame 
and silence many that do now shamefully rise 
up against us.” 


What do we infer from this state- 
ment? First, that the Society had 
some bond of religion other than that 
ordinarily existing between Puritans, 
and that Mr. Bachiler was the seal of 
this bond, and the most important 
person among them. Second, that 
for some reason there was much hos- 
tility to the new colony,—vartly on 
account of the selfish interests of Sir 
F. Gorges, Richard Bradshaw, and 
others, who had land or claims in 
Maine. This appears by another 
passage in the letter: 


““We gave you notice by Mr. Allerton’ and 
we hope you have long since received it, that 
we have had much ado about our patent; and 
that there was one Bradshaw that had procured 
letters patent for a part (as we supposed) of 
our former grant; and so we think still,—but 
he and Sir Ferdinando think it is not in our 
bounds. He was frustrate of his first purpose 
of coming over; but is now joined with two 
very able captains and merchants, who will set 
him over, and we suppose will be there as soon 
as this ship (the William and Francis) if not 
before. We cannot possibly relate the labor 
and trouble we have had to establish our for- 
mer grant; many rough words we have had 
from Sir Ferdinando at the first; and to this 
hour he doth affirm that he never gave consent 
that you should have above 40 miles in length 
and 20 in breadth; and saith that his own hand 
is not to your patent, if it have any more. So 


1 Isaac Allerton was a merchant, one of the May- 
flower company, who in 1630, as John Winthrop 
was coming to port in Salem, met him, while on 
his own voyage to Pemaquid, where he had trading 
ventures. He was, therefore, a good person to 
communicate with the Maine coast; but the Plough 
colonists were no longer there, having come to 
Nantasket, in July, 1631. 


we have shown our good wills, and have pro- 
cured his love, and many promises that we 
shall have no wrong: we bestowed a sugar-loaf 
upon him of some 16 shillings price, and he 
hath promised to do us all the good he can. 
We can procure nothing under his hand; but 
in our hearing he gave order unto Mr Ayres? to 
write unto Captain Neal of Pascatoway, that 
Bradshaw and we might be bounded, that we 
may not trouble each other; and hath given 
the captain command to search your patent,— 
what it is you have under my Lord’s hand and 
his. This controversy must be ended between 
yourselves and such Governors of Pemaquid as 
they have appointed.”’ 

This letter was brought by Mr. 
Bachiler himself, who landed at 
Boston, June 5, 1632; his cousin 
Dummer, with Rev. Mr. Wilson and 
others, had landed from the Whale, 
May 26. With Mr. Bachiler came 
Edward Winslow, returning from 
England to Plymouth, Rev. Thomas 
Weld, the libeller of Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, and about sixty passengers in 
all; in the Whale were thirty pas- 
sengers and sixty-eight cows,—Cap- 
tain Graves being shipmaster. In 
the preceding year (July 6, 1831), the 
Plough had reached Nantasket Roads, 
near Boston, returning from Casco 
with the first small company of col- 
onists, who did not like the seacoast 
of Maine well enough to stay there 
and make their beginning. Governor 
Winthrop, noting their coming, says: 

“A small ship of 60 tons arrived at Natascot, 
Mr. Graves, master. She brought ten passen- 
gers from London. They came with a patent 
for Sagadahock, but, not liking the place, they 
came hither. Their ship drew ten feet, and 
went up (the Charles river) to Watertown ;, but 
she ran on ground twice by the way. These 


were the company called ‘The Husbandmen’ 
and their ship called The Plough.”’ 


Thus far the original entry in 
Winthrop’s journal; but a later hand 


(perhaps his own in after years), 
added this opprobrium,—‘‘ Most of 


?Thomas Eyre, an agent of Gorges, as Neal was. 
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them proved familists and vanished 
away.” Some went, it seems, to 
Virginia, among them Brian Binckes 
and Peter Johnson ; others may have 
remained in Watertown; that they 
were ‘‘familists’’ in the offensive 
German sense, we have no proof 
except this entry, but perhaps this 
term may give a clue to the special 
religious organization which should 
have bound the Husbandmen to- 
gether, but did not. Their small 
ship, the Plough, after visiting Water- 
town, dropped back to Charlestown, 
started thence for the West Indies, 
but returned after three weeks, ‘‘so 
broke,’’ Winthrop says, ‘‘she could 
not return home.” In fact, she was 
almost worthless; the departure of 
her company from Casco (Sagada- 
hock) put a stop to the going thither 
of Mr. Bachiler and his family; and 
he was left in New Town (Cam- 
bridge) with many debts owing him 
from the Plough Company, which 
were only in part paid; and his con- 
siderable estate was thereby much 
diminished. Of the total sum of 
1,400 pounds sterling in the joint 
stock of this company, Mr. Bachiler 
had contributed 160 pounds, or more 
than a tenth part; his time was 
wasted, his parish failed to material- 
ize, and he removed to Lynn with 
several of his grandchildren on his 
hands to be supported until he could 
make a position for himself; and he 
was seventy-one years old. 

What then did this resolute old 
Christian do? Did he sit idly down, 
to be supported by his son-in-law, 
Christopher Hussey, a person of prop- 
erty and standing, who for more than 
forty years afterward lived in the old 
town of Hampton? Far from it. 
He began to organize a church in 


Lynn (Saugus) where Mr. Hussey 
was then living; but his theological 
opinions, or his ideas of church dis- 
cipline, being different from those of 
the Lords Brethren about Boston and 
Salem, the General Court made haste 
to order, in October, 1632, that ‘‘ Mr. 
Bachiler forbear exercising his gifts 
as a pastor or teacher publicly in 
our patent, unless it be to those he 
brought with him for his contempt of 
authority.’’ Like Roger Williams, 
John Wheelwright, Marmaduke Mat- 
thews, and other pious and learned 
ministers, Mr. Bachiler wished some 
freedom of conscience,—some escape 
from the intolerance of England; but 
he was in the jurisdiction of Massa- 
chusetts and had to obey. In 1635, 
having continued to preach in Lynn, 
he was again taken in hand, and 
agreed to leave Lynn and be settled 
elsewhere. He received a call to 
Ipswich, but did not go, at least as 
minister; he was living there, how- 
ever, when Rev. R. Stansby, a si- 
lenced Puritan in England, wrote to 
his friend Wilson in Boston, April 17, 
1637, complaining, on the report of 
others, ‘‘that many of the ministers 
are much straited with you; others 
lay down the ministry and become 
private members, as Mr. Bachiler, 
Mr. Jenner, and Mr. Nathaniel 
Ward. You are so strict in admis- 
sion of members to your church that 
more than one half are out of your 
church in all your congregations ; 
this may do much hurt if one come 
among you of another mind and they 
should join with him.’’ From Ips- 
wich, in the winter of 1637-38, Mr. 
Bachiler, still seeking to found a 
plantation, went on foot to what is 
now Barnstable, six miles beyond 
Sandwich on Cape Cod,—100 miles 
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from his place in Ipswich. But, as 
Winthrop says, ‘‘ He and his com- 
pany, being all poor men, finding the 
difficulty, gave it over, and others 
undertook it.’’ He then removed to 
Newbury, where he and Mr. Hussey 
owned land, and in October, 1638, 
having permission from the Massa- 
chusetts authorities to begin a plan- 
tation at Hampton, he went there 
with young John Winthrop and laid 
out the town, of which he at once 
became the pastor, receiving from the 
settlers a grant of 300 acres of land. 
A meeting-house was built, to which 
he gave a bell, and he built himself a 
good house and removed his library 
thereto. He was now seventy-eight 
years old, and his troubles seemed to 
be over; he might hope tor rest at 
last under his own vine and figtree. 
But in the seven years since Mr. 
Bachiler, with his grandchildren and 
his wife Helen, had been seeking rest, 
and finding none in New England, 
before this happy colonization of 
Hampton, much had been taking 
place in the Massachusetts oligarchy 
of ministers and magistrates. Their 
disaffection to the Church of England 
had been reported to King Charles 
and his meddlesome prelate, Arch- 
bishop Laud; efforts had been made 
by Capt. John Mason, who began the 
colonization of New Hampshire, and 
by Gorges and others, to restrict the 
power of Winthrop, Dudley, and their 
little circle ; moreover, an enthusias- 
tic sect of English Puritans, repre- 
sented by Roger Williams, Sir Henry 
Vane, Rev. John Wheelwright, and 
Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, had come to 
Boston, with certain mystical doc- 
trines, at variance with the formalism 
of Winthrop, Bulkeley, and the older 
members of the Massachusetts oli- 


garchy. There is no doubt that Mr. 
Bachiler sympathized with these mys- 
tics to some extent, how far we may 
never know ; indeed, their own tenets 
are much in doubt, from the anti- 
quated and technical terms of theol- 
ogy in which they were expressed. 
They were put down in Massachu- 
setts with a rigorous hand; Williams 
was banished to Rhode Island, Vane 
returned to England, to play his 
great part there in the Revolution of 
1640, Wheelwright and his followers 
were disarmed,—that is, had their 
carnal weapons taken away, and 
withdrew first to Exeter, and then to 
one of the many Maine colonies ; and 
the privileges of the oligarchy in 
Massachusetts were guarded with 
careful jealousy. Evidence of this, 
not often cited, is found in Governor 
Winthrop’s comments on the effort 
made by Rev. Nathaniel Ward of 
Ipswich,—then under suspicion for 
some of his opinions,—to establish 
equity and civil justice in the ecclesi- 
astical colony. In 1641, June 3, 
Winthrop says,— 


**Some of the freemen, without the consent 
of the magistrates or governor, had chosen Mr. 
Nathaniel Ward to preach at this court ’’ (the 
Election Sermon), “‘ pretending that it was a 
part of their liberty. Yet they had no great 
reason to choose him, though otherwise very 
able, seeing he had cast off his pastor’s place 
at Ipswich, and was now no minister, by the 
received determination of our churches. In 
hissermon he delivered many useful things, 
but in a moral and political discourse, ground- 
ing his propositions much upon the old Roman 
and Grecian governments,—which sure is an 
error. For if religion and the word of God 
makes men wiser than their neighbors, . . . 
we may better frame rules of government for 
ourselves than to receive others upon the bare 
authority of the wisdom, justice, etc., of those 
heathen commonwealths. Among other things, 
he advised the people to keep all their magis- 
trates inan equal rank, and not to give more 
honor and power to one than another,—which 
is easier to advise than to prove, seeing it is 
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against the practise of Israel. Another advice 
he gave,—that magistrates should not give pri- 
vate advice, and take knowledge of any man’s 
cause before it came to public hearing. 
Whereas, it is objected that such magistrate is 
in danger to be prejudiced, I answer that if the 
thing be lawful and useful, it must not be laid 
aside for the temptations which are incident 
to it; for the least duties expose men to great 
temptations.” 


Mr. Ward was a man of more gen- 
eral learning, especially in law, than 
either Winthrop or Bachiler ; he was 
also a keen and witty author, which 
if Bachiler had been, he would doubt- 
less have cleared himself from the 
vague charges which in this same 
year Winthrop brings against him, in 
connection with church troubles at 
Hampton. Two years earlier (1639), 
a younger minister had come over 
from English Suffolk, bringing par- 
ishioners with him, as was quite the 
custom then,—one Timothy Dalton ; 
he was made colleague of old Mr. 
Bachiler, under the title of ‘‘ Teach- 
er.’’ Trouble soon began between 
them, and, as was natural, each had 
his partisans; by 1641 the quarrel 
was very hot, and charges of immor- 
ality were made against the pastor, 
now eighty yearsold. Hedenied the 
charge, in itself improbable; but 
Dalton persisted, and secured his ex- 
communication, after the church had 
forgiven his offense, whatever it may 
have been; for no names are given, 
and no prosecution was ever made, un- 
der the very strict laws then in force. 
Winthrop, who entered gossip of all 
sorts in his Journal, goes on to say: 


“ After this Mr. Bachiler went on in a very 
variable course, sometimes seeming very peni- 
tent, soon after again excusing himself, and 
casting blame upon others, especially his fel- 
low-elder, Mr. Dalton (who indeed had not car- 
ried himself so well in this cause as became 
him, and was brought to see his failing, and 
acknowledged it to the elders of the other 


churches, who had taken much pains about 
this matter). He was off and on for a long 
time, and when he seemed most penitent, so 
as the church were ready to have received him 
in again, he would fall back again, and, as it 
were, repent of his repentance. In this time 
his house and nearly all his substance was con- 
sumed by fire. When he had continued ex- 
communicated near two years, arrd much agita- 
tion had been about the matter, and the church 
being divided, so as he could not be received 
in,—at length the matter was referred to some 
magistrates and elders, and by their mediation 
he was released of his excommunication, but 
not received to his pastor’s office.’”’ 


As it happens, we have among the 
Wintkrop Papers Mr. Bachiler’s own 
comments on his ill-treatment at 
Hampton, so that we know from his 
own pen what defense he would have 
put forward had his reasonable re- 
quest for a public trial been granted 
by the Massachusetts brethren whom 
his free speech in former years had 
offended. Writing to Governor Win- 
throp late in 1643, he said : 


**T see not how I can depart hence ”’ (that is 
from Hampton, toaccept one of two calls he had 
received, to Casco and to Exeter), ‘* till I have, 
or God for me,cleared and vindicated the cause 
and wrongs I have suffered of the church I yet 
live in; that is, from the Teacher, who hath 
done all and been the cause of all the dishonor 
that hath accrued to God, shame to myself, and 
grief to all God’s people, by his irregular pro 
ceedings and abuse of the power of the church 
in his hand,—by the major part cleaving to him, 
being his countrymen and acquaintance in old 
England. My cause, though looked slightly 
into by diverse Elders and brethren, could 
never come to a judicial searching forth of 
things, and an impartial trial of his allegations 
and my defence ; which, if yetthey might, I am 
confident before God, upon certain knowledge 
and due proof before yourselves. The Teach- 
er’s act of his excommunicating me (such as I 
am, to say no more of myself), would prove the 
foulest matter,—both for the cause alleged of 
that excommunication, and the impulsive 
cause,—even wrath and revenge. Also, the 
manner of all his proceeding throughout, to the 
very end, and lastly his keeping me still under 
bonds,—and much worse than here I may men- 
tion for divers causes,—than ever was com- 
mitted against any member ofa church. Neg- 
lecting of the complaints of the afflicted in such 
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a State, wherein Magistrates, Elders, and 
brethren all are in the sincerest manner set to 
find out sin, and search into the complaints of 
the poor,—not knowing father nor mother, 
church nor Elder,—in such a State, I say,—in 
such a wine-cellar to find such a cockatrice, 
and not to kill him,—to have such monstrous 
proceedings passed over, without due justice, 

this again stirs up my spirit to seek for a writ 
ad melius inguirendum,. ‘Towards which the 
enclosed letter tendeth, as you may perceive. 
Yet if your wisdoms shall judge it more safe 
and reasonable to refer all my wrongs (con 
ceived) to God’s own judgment, I can submit 
myself to be overruled by you To conclude 

if the Apostle’s words be objected, that this is 
thanksworthy, if a man for conscience’ sake 
shall endure grief, suffering wrongfully ind 


therefore I ought to endure, without seeking 





any redress or justice against the offender,—I 

it was more absolutely necessary so to 

when the Church had no civil power to 

seek unto, than in such a land of righteous 
ness as our New England is. 


This manly appeal ought to have 
reached Winthrop’s heart,—for he 
had occasion, a few years later, to 
stand up and clear himself in a Bos- 
ton court, upon rather grave charges 
of partiality in office ; and he did this, 
he said, that his posterity might not 
blush for him when he was no more. 

But, for politic reasons, doubtless, 

I can conceive of no other,—the re- 
quest of the wronged oldé man fora 
public inquiry was not granted. It 
was just after Massachusetts had pa- 
ternally taken the four New Hamp- 
shire towns under her government, 
and the Lords Brethren did not want 
any more public wrangling than was 
unavoidable in that part of their Mo- 
saic despotism. They had trouble 
enough from the free-spoken settlers 
in Maine and New Hampshire, who 
were not too well pleased to be “*‘ trot- 
ting after the Bay Horse.’’ At this 
point we have an important testimony 
to the high character of Mr. Bachiler 
from a source naturally hostile to 
him,—-viz.: the Church of England 


party in Maine, which was carrying 
on a controversy with the Puritan 
party,—the latter headed by George 
Cleeve, an original Casco settler, 
though not of the Plough Colony. 
Rev. Robert Jordan, a son-in-law of 
John Winter, and an Oxford gradu- 
ate, like Bachiler, was an Episcopal 
clergyman originally, and continued 
of the Cavalier party, like Gorges 
and the Trelawnys. Writing to the 
Parliament member, Trelawny, who 
had a colony in Maine, Jordan said, 
after mentioning the fact that Mr. 
sachiler had been chosen umpire in 
the disputes between Trelawny and 
George Cleeve : 

Mr. Stephen Bachiler, the pastor of a 
church in the Massachusetts Bay, was, I must 
say, a grave, reverend, and a good man; but 
whether more inclined to justice or mercy, or 


whether carried aside by secret insinuations, I 


must refer to yourown judgement. Sure I am 


1 


that Cleeve is well nigh able to disable the 
wisest brain. 

Considering that this letter, writ- 
ten July 31, 1642, is that of the de- 
feated party in the suit where Mr. 
Bachiler was umpire, and that Jordan 
was well placed to know what his real 
character was, a year after the slan- 
ders against him, there could be few 
testimonies more convincing. Soon 
after this, Mr. Bachiler’s old friends 
in the Casco settlement, among them 
this same wise and ancient George 
Cleeve, invited him to resume his old 
purpose of founding a church there. 
Cleeve had obtained from Richard 
Dummer the original Plough patent, 
had induced Alexander Rigby, a 
more influential member of the Long 
Parliament than Trelawny, to pur- 
chase it of John Dye and Thomas 
Jupe, the leading grantees, and came 
back from England in 1643 as Rig- 
by’s deputy governor of the Province 
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of Lygonia, granted and named by 
Sir F. Gorges.’ One of his first acts 
was to send to Hampton an invitation 
for Mr. Bachiler to leave his warring 
parishioners and slandering colleague, 
and become the minister at Casco. 
This shows, as does the commenda- 
tion of Jordan, how little the Hamp- 
ton squabbles affected the opinion of 
persons at a distance. 

The loyal and friendly old Chris- 
tian, living with his grandchildren 
across yonder meadows, after his own 
house had been destroyed by fire, 
and a malicious effort made to blast 
his good name, at once wrote to John 
Cotton and his church in Boston (who 
had been good friends of his friend 
Wheelwright, until overborne by the 
magistrates of Massachusetts Bay), 
asking their advice in the matter of 
accepting the Casco call. What he 
said in this letter of Christmas time, 
1643, is interesting, as rehearsing his 
fortunes in the ministry since starting 





1 My son, V.C. Sanborn, of Kenilworth, Ill.. has 
sent me certain facts about the grantees of the 
Plough Patent, and its final absorption ip the grant 
of Rigby, which are worth recording. John Dye 
lived in Philpot Lane, London, and Thomas Jupe 
in Crooked Lane; both seem to have been citizens, 
and probably artisans. Grace Hardwin was am an, 
a wax-chandler in Crooked Lane,—his wife was a 
friend of Mildred Hitch, who may have been akin 
to Christopher Levitt, the first settler at Casco. 
The three Binckeses were also from London. 
Richard Dummer, who had the custody of the pat- 
ent,was one of a family which sent many mem 
bers to Massachusetts. Ar chbishop Laud was in- 
formed in 1638 by one of his spies in the Isle of 
Wight (Oglander) that John Dummer of Swathling 
and his son Thomas, with Thomas Dummer of 
Chickenwell, for his brother Richard, and Stephen 
Dummer of Townhill were all laying in provision 
for emigration, and several of them came over 
Richard himself had come in 1632, but returned in 
1638 to England, taking the patent with him; which 
afterwards passed to Rigby. In 1674, Serjeant 
Rigby, heir of Alexander, recited in his memorial 
the grant to Bryan Binckes John Dye, and others 
(June 26, 1630) * of two islands in the river Sagada 
hoc and certain tracts of land; "that im 1630 the 
said Binckes and his associates “settled them 
selves in Casco Bay. laid out considerable sums of 
money in planting there, and made laws and con- 
stitutions tor the government of said plantation ;”’ 
that in 1643 the survivors of Binckes, etc., granted 
their interest to Alexander Rigby ; that in 1644, the 
earl of Warwick, Governor-in-Chief of America 
** ratified and confirmed said laws and constitu- 
tions for the territory aforesaid, styling the same 
the Province of Lygonia;’’ and that in 1646** the 
said Earl and the Council decided the title to the 
Province to be in the said Rigby and his heirs.” 


from London with his wife Helen and 
some of his grandchildren in 1632: 

‘Said I to my wife, considering what a call- 
ing I had, some 14 years agone, by that Com- 
pany of the Plough, there to sit down with 
them, not as a Planter only, but as a Pastor 
also; and considering how the Lord shoved me 
from New Town to Saugus (upon that disas- 
ter which happened to the goods of the Com- 
pany, by the false dealing of those entrusted 
by us with the Plough Ship, and our goods 
therein)—then from Saugus to Newbury, then 
from Newbury to Hampton; and now seems to 
do the like from Hampton to the very place it- 
self (Casco),—all the former shovings and re- 
movings being still directly towards that place, 

this, I thought in my mind, might have some 
resemblance to the Pharisees dealing with my 
Lord and Master.”’ 

This thought occurred to him, he 
says, from a sermon of Brother Cot- 
ton’s, in which he argued that all the 
proceedings of the Scribes and Phar- 
isees ‘‘ did but thrust and shove at 
Christ, till they had thrust him into 
that very place to which the Father 
had appointed him.’’ But then, he 
proceeds, he could not be sure that 
this was really God's purpose,—‘*‘ see- 
ing the intervenient callings were also 
of God, and the last, to Hampton, not 
least certain to me to be of God; 
also the last two removals not being 

. ‘ * 

so properly from God, as from Satan 
and some unjust instruments. This 
now, from Hampton to Casco, may 
be, after a sort, forced by like unjust 
proceedings, as well as by an honor- 
able calling from Casco, and like hon- 
orable advice from you.’’ He there- 
fore desires the advice and good will 
of Cotton, Winthrop, and the other 
church members at Boston, and goes 
on to say: 


““T have sent them of Casco this answer 
briefly,—I purpose, God willing, to come and 
confer with them about the last week of the 
next month, our first (January, 1644), and that 
the will of God shall overrule me against all 
the difficulties of the case. And indeed the 
being of my dear brother Jenner and Mr. 
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Wheelwright established in those parts is nota 
weak motive to drive, or a cord to draw me 
that way.”’ 


Probably this casual mention of 
those punished heretics, Wheelwright 
and his friend, then ministers at Saco 
and Wells, on the way to Portland, 
and out of the Massachusetts jurisdic- 
tion, led the Boston brethren to dis- 
courage his removal to Casco; and 
he gave it up. But inthe meantime, 
Wheelwright’s colony at Exeter, 
adjoining Hampton, and likely to be 
fully informed about Mr. Bachiler’s 
record in his own colony, had in- 
vited him to succeed Mr. Rashleigh 
as their minister,—a fact which goes 
to prove his innocence of anything 
serious in the Hampton imbroglio. It 
is to be remembered that Wheel- 
wright and Bachiler founded their 
colonies side by side in the same 
years, when Massachusetts had not 
extended her rule over New Hamp- 
shire, and that, when this occurred, 
in 1641, Wheelwright moved over 
into Maine. His people invited Mr. 
Bachiler, but the Bay influence had 
divided Exeter, as Hampton was di- 
vided ; and the Lords Brethren took 
advantage of this fact to forbid Mr. 
Bachiler’s accepting the invitation. 
Governor Winthrop’s version of this 
(dated Feb. 6, 1645) is as follows : 


Mr. Wheelwright being removed from Ex 
eter to Wells, the people remaining fell at va- 
riance among themselves. Some would gather 
a new church, and call old Mr. Batchellor 
from Hampton to be their pastor, and for that 
purpose appointed a day, and gave notice 
thereof to the magistrates and churches ; but 
the Court, understanding of their divisions and 
present unfitness for so solemn and sacreda 
business, wrote to them (by way of direction 
only) to desist forthat time. To this they sub- 
mitted and did not proceed.”’ 


An earlier record made by Win- 
throp in July, 1644, lets light in upon 


the situation and the motives of Mr. 
Dalton, the persecutor of his pastor: 


“The contentions in Hampton were grown 
toa great height ; the whole town was divided 
into two factions, one with Mr. Bachellor, their 
late pastor, and the other with Mr. Dalton their 
teacher,—both men very passionate, and want 
ing discretion and moderation. Their differ- 
ences were not in matters of opinion but of 
practice. Mr. Dalton’s party being the most of 
the church, and so freemen (voters) had great 
advantage of the other, though a considerable 
party, and some of them of the church also,— 
whereby they carried all affairs both in church 
and town, according to their own minds, and 
not with that respect to their brethren and 
neighbors which had been fit. Divers meet- 
ings had been, both of magistrates and elders, 
and parties had been reconciled,—but broke 
out again presently, each side being apt to take 
fire upon any provocation. Whereupon Mr. 
tachellor was advised to remove, and was 
called to Exeter, whither he intended to go; 
but they being divided and at great difference 
also, when one party had appointed a day of 
humiliation, to gather a new church and call 
Mr. Bachellor, the Court sent order to stop it.’ 


Now let us see what Mr. Bachiler 
himself, who acted in this matter 
with entire moderation, so far as can 
be seen, had to say about the Exeter 
call (Hampton, May 18-19, 1644): 


‘Being clearly free from any engagement of 
promise to Casco, and no one misliking mine 
inclination to Exeter,—as the one, two or three 
opposites had no one word to oppose further, 
so were the whole residue of the plantation 
(brethren and others) thoroughly satisfied and 
encouraged to go forward. Upon my promise 
to accept of their calling and desire, they 
resolved to pitch upon the day of their consti- 
tution and coming into order, and sending 
forth their letters for help and advice unto the 
churches. Whiles I desired to delay for some 
further short time, . . . I could see no 
sound reason to desire further time, but freely 
consented to their desire and calling: only 
earnestly exhorting them to live in love and 
peace, and so to redeem whatsoever ill opinion 
the country had conceived of them. Where- 
upon they called a meeting, and agreed upon 
the persons and materials of their intended 
church, and the day of the helpers’ meeting, 
which is the 18 of the next month succeeding 
(June, 1644). Which if it shall please your 
Worship (Gov. Winthrop) to communicate, 
with this poor relation, to your Reverend 
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Elders (to save me a little pains in writing), I 
shall stand thankful to you; and doubly thank- 
ful to my brother Wilson (as the ablest to 
travel) in case he would honor us with his 
presence,—and make it a progress of recrea- 
tion to see his old friend, and so to do me this 
last service, save to my burial. For the estab- 
lishment of a church-estate in Exeter, I have, 
of my own accord, freely consented to allow 41 
pounds, out of the wages which they purposed 
to have allowed to Mr. Rashleigh yearly (and I 
think paid), to the purchasing of Mr. Wheel- 
wright’s house and accommodations thereto, 

to be mine for my term only, and so to be left 
at my end of term to such as shall succeed.”’ 


Is there not something pathetic as 

well as truly Christian and gentle- 
manly in this statement? In his 
eighty-fourth year, after a troubled 
and toilsome life, he desires his old 
friend, one of the Boston ministers, 
to come and ordain him where he 
expects soon to be buried. Notwith- 
standing the reputation for conten- 
tion which his enemies would fasten 
upon him, I could wish that they had 
ever manifested so much Christian 
spirit. But the Lords Brethren, 
I must think against the wish of the 
gentle Winthrop,—trefused to permit 
the Exeter heretics to gather a 
church. Having advised the wronged 
old man to leave Hampton for the 
sake of peace, and he having taken 
their counsel,—they now stepped in 
and frustrated his good purpose,— 

Keeping the word of promise to the ear, 

3ut breaking it to the hope. 

In the full faith that now he is to 
find repose at Exeter, this aged Lear, 
so ungratefully treated by his breth- 
ren, not by his children, makes a 
further request, modestly and pathet- 
ically to this powerful ‘‘Court’”’ 
which assumes to regulate church 
and state at once. The same letter 
of May, 1644, goes on: 


“TI must expect that, so soon as I am trans- 
lated to my new place, the people of Hampton 


will lay what rates they can upon my lot and 
estate in Hampton. Whether I may not obtain 
favor from our Government, to be favored and 
exempted, either for the short term of my life, 
or for some certain years, as shall be thought 
fit, from any rate? (1), For that I procured the 
plantation for them, as your Worship knows, 
and have been at great charges many ways 
since, for the upholding and furthering of the 
same. 2, For that I never had any main- 
tenance from them hitherto. 3, I have had 
great losses by fire (well known) to the value 
of 200 pounds, with my whole study of books. 
It is considerable, that I voluntarily remove, 
for peace sake, and that my removing, though 
to so neara place, cannot be but both trouble 
some and chargeable. And lastly it can detract 
buta matter of 3 pounds or thereupon,—haply 
a little more, I do not know,—from the 
Teacher’s maintenance, or otherwise; which 
yet may be a comfort and benefit to me. 
I have, in effect, little or no other means and 
maintenance to depend upon, but from my lot 
in Hampton 

“Whether I may not lawfully and reasonably 
desire such a favor from the state ? if not, in 
your wise and conscionable judgment, and of 
my brothers, your Elders, I sit down in silence 
If yes, then I shall beseech you as a friend and 
father, to propound my humble suit to the 
Court, as you best know how, with my reasons 
and considerations,—and cast the success upon 
the Lord above. And were it not that I know 
your Worship respecteth no trouble, so you 
may do any service for God, or any of His poor 
servants, I should not be so bold as I am thus 
to trouble you with my letters of complaint 
and advice And even so I conclude, with my 
wife’s and my poor service promised to your 
Worship and your Christian consort, mine 
ancient friend, with our faithful prayers for 
you and my reverend brethren. I cease and 
rest in the Lord, yours to command, His most 
unprofitable servant, 

“STEPHEN BACHILER. 

‘Bear with my blotted paper,—my maid 
threw down mine ink glass upon it, and I 
had not rescribendi fempus”’ (time to write it 
over). 


Here is the case truthfully pre- 
sented; but whether the favor of 
relief from taxation in his own col- 
ony (‘‘ plantation ’’) was ever granted, 
we may not know, for the imperfect 
town records of Hampton do not 
show it. He afterwards sued the 
town for ministerial services, and got 
a verdict in his favor. 
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Having sacrificed some 400 or 500 
pounds in his fifteen years’ endeavors 
to build up towns and churches in 
New England, the old Puritan was 
now compelled to sell his great farm 
in Seabrook, near the Massachusetts 
line, to maintain himself on the pro- 
ceeds, without burdening his grand- 
children, who by this time were 
This 


sale occurred during 1644, and was 


prominent citizens of Hampton. 


in the interest of the town of Hamp- 
ton, to whom the buyers (Thomas 
Ward and William Howard) resold it, 
for the benefit of Mr. Bachiler’s friend 
and Rev. John Wheel- 
seems to have 


successor, 


wright, who been 
chosen as a means of reconciling the 
Dalton. 
The beginning of the contract with 


Wheelwright is significant in this re- 


adherents of Bachiler and of 


spect ; it reads: 


“The 


having seri 


church of Jesus Christ in Hampton 


} 


onsidered the great | ] 


nsana 


nusly ¢ 
labors that the reverent and well-beloved Mr 
Timothy Dalton have taken among them in the 
work of the ministry n beyond | 

and strength of nater: and having, upon sol 
settled their thoughts 
upon the and well-beloved Mr. John 
Wheelwright of Wells, as a help in the work of 
the Lord with the said Mr 


and faithful teacher,” etc. 


emn seeking of God 


reverent 


Dalton, our present 


It seems to have been further 
agreed to accept Mr. Bachiler’s offer 
peaceably to remove from Hampton, 
where, in the meantime (1647), his 
wife, Helen, had died; he did in fact 
remove in the spring of that year, 
(and before Mr. Wheelwright came) to 
Strawberry Bank, as Portsmouth was 
then called. Soon after so removing, 
he conveyed (April 20, 1647) all his 
remaining estate in Hampton, includ- 
ing all grants not then appointed, to 
his grandson, Lieut. 
John Sanborn, who gave bond to pay 


the three 


my ancestor, 


other grandchildren in 
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Nathaniel Bachiler, Wil- 
liam Sanborn and Stephen Sanborn, 
20 pounds sterling each. The aged 
sufferer still complained to Winthrop 
of unredressed wrongs, and wrote to 
him (May 3, 1647) reminding him of 
a promise to open his case, when oc- 


America, 


casion should serve, in these words: 


‘**T can shew a letter of your Worship’s, occa- 
sioned by some letters of mine, craving some 
help from you in some cases of oppression un- 
and still do, 
you were pleased to take notice of those op 
the Lord 
r open a door of, opportunity, 
all the lawful 
that any cause of 


der which I lay, wherein also 


pressions and wrongs; that in case 


should give, 
you would be ready to do me 
right and Christian service 
mine might require. Which time being, in my 
conceit, near at hand, all that I would humbly 
crave is this,—to read this inclosed letter to my 
two beloved your El 


and in them to the 


and reverend brothers, 
ders (Cotton and Wilson) 
Synod. Wherein 
and condition 


whole you shall fully know 


my distressed case and so, as 


you shall see cause, to join with them in coun 
sel, what best to do for my relief.” 

Here the allusion is, no doubt, to 
the slanders against him in Hampton, 
as well as to the pecuniary indebted- 
ness of his ungrateful colony, for ser- 
What follows, in 
the same letter, opens a new source of 


vices as pastor. 


affliction for the persecuted old man. 
He had gone to Portsmouth, appar- 
ently, upon a sort of engagement to 
preach there, as successor to ‘‘that 
godly man and scholar’’ James 
Parker, who had shortly before gone 
to Barbadoes, after missionary work 
the 


Bank and Kittery Foreside for two or 


among ungodly at Strawberry 


three years. It was a trading and 
fishing community, with little affinity 
for the Puritan strictness, to which 
Mr. 


service; 


Bachiler undertook missionary 
and he fell into the snares 
of the wicked there. One of Satan’s 
shepherdesses, the Becky Sharp of a 
sailor’s paradise,—a widow and ad- 
venturess, appeared the 


soon on 
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scene, and the old man, now a wid- 
ower, and weakened in mind, proba- 
bly, as so often happens in extreme 
age, became her victim. With his 
persisting generosity he thus opened 
the sad chapter to the Winthrop fam- 
ily : 

“It is no news to certify you that God hath 
taken from me my dear helper and yokefellow. 
And whereas, by approbation of the whole 
plantation of Strawberry Bank, they have as 
signed an honest neighbor, (a widow) to have 


some eye and care towards my family, for 


washing, baking, and other such common ser- 
vices,—it is a world of woes to think what ru 
mors detracting spirits raise up, that I am 
married to her, or certainly shall be; and cast 
on her suchaspersions without ground or proof, 
that I see not how possibly I shall subsist in 
the place, to do them that service from which, 
otherwise they cannot endure to hear I shall 


depart. The Lord direct and guide us jointly 


and singularly in all things, to his glory and 


our rejoicing in the day and at the appearing 
of our Lord Jesus Christ! And so, with my 
humble service to your worship, your blessed 
and beloved yokefellow, (mine ancient true 
friend) with blessing on you both, yours and 
all the people of God with you, I end and rest 
your Worship's in the Lord to command.”’ 
Except for petitions and pleadings 
in court, these are the last written 
words of our ancestor that have been 
preserved, in that general loss of 
manuscripts which includes almost 
every line of Shakespeare’s except his 
will. But his chivalrous defence of 
this later Mary Magdalen did not 
hold good. She inveigled him into a 
matriage early in 1648, without pre- 
vious notice, as required by law; and 
he obtained for her, now Mistress 
Mary Bachiler,—a title she coveted,— 
a lot of land in Kittery, Feb. 14, 1648. 
This woman was, of course, much 
younger than her deluded husband ; 
but her original name and age are 
unknown. She soon passed over 
into the jurisdiction of Gorges’ col- 
ony, living on her Kit- 
tery, and used her name 


land in 
married 
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as a cover for vice. In October, 
1650, she was arrested on suspicion 
of adultery with one George Rogers, 
and a year later the York records 
show that she was convicted of the 
offence, and sentenced to receive 
forty stripes save one at the first 
town meeting held at Kittery, six 
weeks after her delivery, and be 
branded with the letter ‘‘A.’’ Not- 
withstanding this notorious fact, the 
made the 
following atrocious order upon the 
petition of her husband for divorce, 
then in his ninetieth year: 


Massachusetts authorities 


“That Mr. Batchelor and his wife shall live 
together as man and wife, as in this court they 
have publicly professed to do; and if either 
desert one another, then hereby the court doth 
order that the marshal shall apprehend both 
the said Mr. Batchelor and Mary, his wife, and 
forthwith to Boston, there to be 
kept till the next Quarter Court of Assistants, 
that farther consideration thereof may be had, 
both of them moving for a divorce 


bring them 


Provided, 
notwithstanding, that if they put in 50 pounds 
each of them, for their appearance, that then 
they shall be under their bail to appear at the 
next court; and in case Mary Batchellor shall 
live out of the jurisdiction, without mutual 
consent for a time, then the clerk shall give 
notice to the magistrate at Boston of her ab 
sence, that further order may be taken therein.” 

The only possible justification for 
action like this must have been that 
Mr. Bachiler was so infirm as to be 
dependent on his false wife for daily 
care, and was willing to pardon and 
trust her further,—he then having a 
residence in New Hampshire and she 
in Maine. Nothing further is known 
of these legal proceedings, except 
that no divorce was granted; but 
after his return to England, with his 
grandson, Stephen, to escape from 
this woman and from the unjust 
courts, she petitioned the Massachu- 
setts authorities for divorce, with a 
mixture of falsehood and truth in her 
statement, as thus: 
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‘“ Whereas, your petitioner having formerly 
lived with Mr. Stephen Bachiler in this Colony 
as his lawful wife, (and not unknown to divers 
of you, as I conceive), and the said Mr. Bach- 
iler, upon some pretended ends of his own, has 
transported himself into old England, for many 
years since, and betaken himself to another 
wife, as your petitioner hath often been credi 
bly informed, and there continues; whereby 
your petitioner is left destitute not only of a 
guide to herself and her children, but also 
made incapable of disposing herself in the way 
of marriage to any other without a lawful per 
mission. 
gagement to Mr 


And were she free of her en 
Bachiler, might probably so 
dispose of herself as that she might obtain a 
meet helper to assist her to procure such means 
for her livelihood, and the her 
children’s health, as might keep them from 
perishing,—which your petitioner, to her great 
grief, is much afraid of, if not 
vented.’’ 


recovery of 


timely pre- 


At this time she could 
been more than forty. 


not have 
Neither of 
been her 
by this time 
ninety-five, and had never married 
again. 


could have 
who was 


her children 
husband’s, 


Nor had he been in England 
‘‘many years,’’ for he returned with 
his grandson, Stephen Sanborn, who 
not only signed the Hampton peti- 
tion in favor of Robert Pike in 1653, 
but 

1654. 


was in Hampton in August, 
Upon leaving America, where 
he had been so ungratefully dealt 
with by all except his own kindred, 
he turned over the last remains of 
his American 


in-law, 


his son- 
Christopher Hus- 
sey, ancestor of the poet Whittier, 
as two of his old neighbors testified 
later : 


property to 
Captain 


“They did hear Mr. Bachiler say unto his 
son-in-law that in consideration the said Hussey 
had little or nothing from him with his daugh 
ter, which was then married to the said Hussey ; 
as also that this said son Hussey and his wife 
had been helpful unto him both formerly and 
in fitting him for his voyage, and for other con- 
siderations; he did give to the said Hussey all 
his estate, consisting in cattle, household goods 
and debts, for which his gift aforesaid he also 
gave a deed in writing and delivered a copy 
thereof to the said Hussey.”’ 


297 
Dita 


Released from the complications of 
his old age in New England, and 
returning to kindly and prosperous 
descendants and kindred in old Eng- 
land, Stephen Bachiler passed his 
latest years in tranquility and died 
peacefully at Hackney, now a part of 
London, in 
old. 


1660, nearly a century 
His descendants in this country 
alone must number 5,000, in Eng- 
land perhaps half as many. His 
rancorous opponent, Dalton, left no 
posterity, and, in his penitent later 
years, gave much of his property, as 
did his wife, to the grandson of Mr. 
Bachiler, Nathaniel, whose posterity 
are before me to-day. It is, there- 
fore, proper for us to pay the honor 
to our common ancestor which his 
character and services demand. A 
less agreeable task is to censure and 
correct the erroneous and injurious 
terms in which the historian of 
Falls has inconsiderately 
spoken of the planter of these five 
towns, which owe their existence to 
his zeal and aged activity. It should 
have been his pride, as it was his 
duty, to clear our Founder’s name 
from the aspersions of his oppon- 
ents. 


Hampton 


Instead of this, his account of Mr. 
Bachiler will not stand judicial ex- 
amination for a moment. It copies 
carelessly and defectively from Win- 
throp’s secret journal, which did not 
come to light till more than a century 
after Bachiler’s death, when all who 
had direct knowledge of the facts 
were also dead, and when its state- 
ments must be tested by probability, 
not taken as gospel truth. Valuable 
as Winthrop’s manuscript journals 
are, for facts within his own knowl- 


edge, and where his judgment was 


not warped by superstition or preju- 
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dice, there are numerous instances 
where we now know his account to 
be false or exaggerated; many more 
in which his credulity and bigotry 
led him to the most ridiculous state- 
ments. He tells a story of the mice 
eating one of his son’s volumes, in 
which were the Greek Testament 
and the book of Common Prayer. 
Disliking the latter, which Winthrop 
regarded as heretical or idolatrous in 
parts, he gives us to understand that 
his son John’s mice acted under 
God’s direction in nibbling the 
prayers and avoiding the Gospels! 
He can nowhere speak of Anne 
Hutchinson with moderation, and 
after she had been unjustly banished 
to Aquiday, near Rhode Island, he 
set down this gossip against her : 


“Mr. Collins and one Mr. Hales (a young 
man very well conceited of himself and cen- 
sorious of others) went to Aquiday; and so 
soon as Hales acquainted with Mrs. 
Hutchinson, he was taken with her, and be- 
came her disciple. Mr. Collins enter- 
fained at Hartford to teach a school; went 
away without taking leave, and being come to 
Mrs. Hutchinson, he was also taken with her 
heresies, and in great admiration of her. These 
and the other like (things) before, when she 
dwelt in Boston, gave cause of suspicion of 
witchcraft; for it was certainly known that 
Hawkins’s wife (who continued with her and 
was her bosom friend) had much familiarity 
with the devilin England, when she dwelt at 


came 


was 


St. Ives, where divers ministers and others 
resorted to her and found it true.” 
Winthrop also recorded, a few 


years after, and not long before his 
own death, the. wondrous evidence 
upon which Margaret Jones was 
hanged in Charlestown for a witch, 
and how the presence of her widowed 
husband in a loaded vessel in Charles 
river caused the ship to heel and roll 
until he was taken out and impris- 
oned! Now there is quite as much 


evidence for these three persons being 
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in league with Satan, as for Mr. 
Bachiler’s alleged misconduct at 
Hampton; yet who believes now that 
they were witches? Had the offence 
charged, upon mere hearsay, by Win- 
throp, been committed by Mr. Bach- 
iler, or provable, it would have been 
sharply prosecuted in the courts; for 
our ancestors were very severe 
against such offences,—whipping and 
even hanging for their punishment. 
That he made any confession is no 
more likely than that  Bachiler’s 
friend Wheelwright confessed the 
heresies for which the Lords Brethren 
unlawfully him to New 
Hampshire ; his courteous expression 
of some slight fault was doubtless 
tortured into a confession, which he 


banished 


ever afterwards denied, and asked to 
have the matter brought to public 
trial,—not left in the secret conclave 
of church discipline. Judge Bach- 
elder and other careful lawyers who 
have looked into the cases of Wheel- 
wright and Bachiler, are unanimous, 
so far as I know, in saying that noth- 
ing could be proved, in a just court, 
upon no better evidence than Win- 
throp records. Nor would the scan- 
dal have received any attention, prob- 
ably, had not Mr. Bachiler, in his 
failing old age, fallen into the hands 
of the wicked woman who enticed 
him to a wholly unfit marriage. His 
two former marriages had been long 
and undisturbed, so far as we know, 
by any domestic dissensions; 
wives were 


his 
not so many as Win- 
throp’s (who married four times), 
but equally worthy ; his children and 
grandchildren were honored and re- 
spected, and were much attached to 
him. The charge of immorality was 
the outgrowth of theological rancor, 
than which nothing is more slan- 
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derous, or less to be credited in 
accusation. 

But it is also alleged by Winthrop 
that Bachiler was so contentious that 
there could be no the 
till he sent away. 
That he was stiff and passionate at 
times is not unlikely, though his 
extant letters do not indicate that; 
rather do they show courtesy and 
moderation. 


peace in 


churches was 


But for a Massachusetts 
Puritan to stigmatize a brother as 
contentious was merely to say, ‘‘ Thou 
art truly one of us’’; for Winthrop’s 
whole journal is the record of quar- 
rels among the brethren ; and scarcely 
a church or a prominent man or 
woman escaped these squabbles, often 
of the The 


governor and magistrates were occu- 


most childish origin. 
pied for years over a stray sow from 
one of the Boston islands; and the 
colonial government came near break- 
ing up over a trivial controversy in 
Hingham, growing out of the arbi- 
trary Hobart. 
The founders of Massachusetts were 


rule of the minister, 
men of strong character, but narrow 
minds, and Bachiler was no excep- 
tion, perhaps,—only his views had 
been enlarged by a more generous 
nature, and a wider experience than 
most of them had, except Winthrop 
and his son John. These two seem 
to have remained on friendly terms 
with Mr. Bachiler, who had been a 
visitor at old Adam Winthrop’s in 
England, and always claimed ac- 
quaintance with the whole family; 
particularly with Margaret Tyndal, 
Governor Winthrop’s third wife, a 


NOTE. 
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daughter of the murdered Sir John 
Tyndal. 

Even if these revived slanders had 
more foundation in fact than we now 
see they had, it was not the part of 
a good historian to gloat over them. 
Until he eighty years old, 
Stephen Bachiler, though much in 
the Puritan agitations of England 
and New England, bore an unspotted 
name ; 


was 


it would have been natural to 
the events of 1641-1650 to 
that decay or perversion of faculties 
which we often see in the aged, and 
for they are hardly more 
responsible than King Lear for his 
insanity. He 


ascribe 


which 


might have said, as 
Lear does, 


I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness, 
I never gave you kingdoms, called you children; 
You owe me nothing; here I stand your slave, 
A poor, infirm, weak and despised old man :— 
But yet I call you servile ministers, 
That will with two pernicious daughters join 
Against a head so old and white as this. 
Tremble, thou wretch, 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes, 
Thou perjured and thou simular of virtue, 
That under covert and convenient seeming 
Hast practised on man’s life! Iam a man 
More sinned against than sinning. 


But we have the right to withhold 
this excuse for acts of weakness or 
of generous trust; for, judged by 
what is known of his wrongs, suffer- 
ings, labors, and results, few of the 
patriarchs of New England are more 
worthy of praise and of sympathy 
than this untiring toiler, this true 
believer,—this intrepid friend of lib- 
erty, faithful guardian of his family, 
and deeply injured 
mankind. 


benefactor of 


In 1683, the son of Richard Dummer, Mr. Bachiler’s kinsman, informed the General 


Court of Massachusetts, which then controlled Maine, that his father ‘‘ was wholly intrusted with 
the Plough Patent and the management of sundry concerns relating to the same, by virtue of a 
power derived from the patentees, and thereunder disbursed sundry sums of money; and there- 
after, the said Patent being ordered home for England, the patentees granted him 800 acres and 


more, laid out at Casco Bay.”’ 


This is the latest mention of the Patent I have yet found. 








TO AN OAK. 


By Fames F. Rome. 


O sturdy oak! Thou forest king! 

The warbling birds thy glories sing. 

For shelter by thy branches given, 

In waking dawn or sombre ev'n, 

The cattle browsing ’neath thy shade 
Praise Him who all things good hath made. 
The weary traveler, seeking rest, 

Under thy spreading green is blest. 

The zephyrs creeping through thy leaves, 
A music song melodious weaves,— 

In lightsome chant relate in song 

The blessings scattered free among 

All earth’s inhabitants below, 

Not with an ostentatious show, 

But with a meekness all divine,— 

An offering at Love’s holy shrine. 
Strengthen the faint and cheer the sad, 
Making the drooping heart feel glad. 

The weak look up at thy strong arms 
Outstretched to battle with the storms, 
And taking courage, face the fight, 

And put their evil foes to flight. 

Ah, noble tree! rich blessings thou 

On willing learners dost bestow, 

Serene and calm, yet dost not fail 

To breast the storm and meet the gale, 
And gather strength from adverse winds. 
Each branch in gladness yields and bends, 
But still its beauteous form retains, 

And harmony, serene, remains. 
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PICTURESQUE COOPERSTOWN. 


By George 


JOPERSTOWN = annu- 
ally attracts thousands 
of tourists from all 
lands, both because of 
its picturesque locality 
at the foot of Otsego lake and among 
the Otsego hills, and from the fact 
that it is the resting-place of the 
first distinctively American novelist. 

Richfield Springs and Coopers- 
town, to which might also be added 
Sharon Springs and Howe's Cave, 
make a delightful side-trip for trav- 
elers going to or returning from 
Niagara or the Adirondacks. These 
places are now on the direct line 
with the Catskills and the Hudson. 
Aside from its close proximity to 
other summer resorts, Cooperstown 
has a potent charm of its own in its 
unique position on the Glimmerglass, 
as Otsego lake is designated in 
‘* Deerslayer,’’ surrounded by moun- 
tain, lake, and virgin forest. To the 
artist’s eye there is a permanent feast 
in the mirrored lake set in a frame 
of forest-clad hills. The admirer of 
‘‘Leather Stocking Tales,’’ who, 
standing by the monument of the 
Indian hunter in Cooper park which 
marks the site of the great novelist’s 
home, gazes northward over the 
placid waters of Otsego lake, discov- 
ers the mainspring of the novelist’s 
poetic fancy. 

This silvery expanse, lying peace- 
ful and transparent, and encircled by 
even ranges of hills, is suggestive of 
contentment and repose. The hut of 


1760, built for the deputy superin- 
xxix—16 


Hi”. Parker. 


tendent of Indian affairs, has given 
place to a flourishing village of over 
two thousand inhabitants, and beauti- 
fied by parks, libraries, public build- 
ings, and modern improvements ; the 
western hill-slopes have been partially 
cleared and are now covered by fer- 
tile farms. Aside from these changes, 
the view is the same as that which 
met Deerslayer’s eyes on emerging 
upon the gravelly point. 

‘*On a level with the point lay a 
broad sheet of water, so placid and 
limpid that it resembled a bed of 
the pure mountain atmosphere, com- 
pressed into a setting of hills and 
woods. Its length was about three 
leagues, while its breadth was irregu- 
lar, expanding to half a league, or 
even more, opposite to the point, and 
contracting to less than half that dis- 
tance more to the southward. Of 
course its margin was irregular, be- 
ing indented by bays, and broken 
by many projecting, low points. At 
its northern or nearest end it was 
bounded by an isolated mountain, 
lower land falling off east and west, 
gracefully relieving the sweep of the 
outline. Still the character of the 
country was mountainous; high hills, 
or low mountains, rising abruptly 
from the water, on quite nine tenths 
of its circuit. The exceptions, in- 
deed, only served a little to vary the 
scene; and even beyond the parts of 
the shore that were comparatively 
low the back-ground was_ high, 
though more distant. 

‘*But the most striking peculiari- 
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ties of this scene were its solemn 
solitude and sweet repose. On all 
sides wherever the eye turned noth- 
ing met it but the mirror-like surface 
of the lake, and the placid view of 
heaven, and the dense setting of 
woods. So rich and fleecy were the 
outlines of the forest that scarce an 
opening could be seen, the whole 
visible earth, from the rounded moun- 
tain top to the water’s edge, pre- 
sented one unvaried hue of unbroken 
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the balminess of June, and relieved 
by the beautiful variety afforded by 
the presence of so broad an expanse 
of water.’’ 

On the shores of Otsego lake were 
enacted the events narrated in “ Deer- 
slayer’’ and many of the historic 
spots are designated by the names of 
its characters. Thus Council Rock, 
outlet, is the one from 
which Chingachgook leaped to the 
deck of the ark and escaped his pur- 


near the 





Cooperstown 


verdure. As if vegetation were not 
satisfied with a triumph so complete, 
the trees overhung the lake itself, 
shooting out toward the light; and 
there were miles along its eastern 
shore where a boat might have pulled 
beneath the branches of dark Rem- 
brandt-looking hemlocks, ‘ quivering 
aspens,’ and melancholy pines. In 
a word, the hand of man had never 
yet defaced or deformed any part of 
this native scene, which lay bathed 
in the sunlight, a glorious picture of 
affluent forest-grandeur, softened by 


and Otsego Lake 


suers; Leatherstocking Falls, a little 
back from the western shore, is the 
scene of Leatherstocking’s rescue of 
the Indian maiden, Swan, from the 
panther; Three Mile, or Wild Rose 
Point, the place of Deerslayer’s part- 
ing from Judith Hutter; Hutter’s 
Point, from which Deerslayer first 
caught a glimpse of the Glimmer- 
glass; Sunken Island, site of Hut- 
ter's castle; Gravelly Point, where 
Deerslayer had his first combat with a 
hostile Indian; Point Judith, adorned 
by Kingfisher’s Tower, a handsome 














medieval 


structure towering sixty 
feet above the water’s edge, and 
Natty Bumppo’s Cave. 

The lake front offers every oppor- 
tunity for boating, bathing, and fish- 
ing. A fleet of three steamers, sev- 
eral private launches, and innumer- 
able skiffs and row-boats ply the 
waters of Otsego lake. The outlet 
of the lake is the stately Susque- 
hanna which in a smooth 
sheet east of the village. Broad and 


sweeps 
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pervades the region, for outside the 
carefully-kept park with its diagonal 
walks are the most elegant residences 
and public buildings in Cooperstown. 
Directly in front is the beautiful mar- 
ble edifice occupied jointly by the 
public library and the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and the mar- 
ble block belonging to Edward Clark 
and Alfred Corning Clark; on the 
east is a brick cottage, the home of 
Cooper’s granddaughter, the bricks 





well-kept streets, flanked everywhere 
by shady walks and beautiful lawns, 
afford pleasant drives. Thanks to 
the munificence of Mrs. Alfred Corn- 
ing Clarke, a beautiful public park 
has been laid out about the site of 
the old Cooper house. In the cen- 
ter a huge boulder of syenite, sur- 
mounted by the bronze statue of an 
Indian hunter, marks the spot where 
stood Otsego Hall, the home of 
Cooper, which was built in 1798, and 
destroyed by fire in 1852. 

An air of refinement and culture 


t in Cooper Park 


used in its construction being brought 
from the old Otsego Hall; next, yet 
located at some distance from the 
street in a shady vista of trees, is the 
stone mansion of Mrs. Alfred Corn- 
ing Clark; to the rear of the park 
is Christ church with its chapel in 
front of which are the graves of the 
Cooper family. About twenty-five 
members and relatives of the novelist 
here repose beneath the sod. In the 
small cemetery of Christ church, 
amongst the scenes which Cooper 
loved and immortalized, lie the re- 
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Leatherstocking Monument 


mains of America’s great novelist. 
It is quite fitting that he, who 
through life cherished the woods and 
mountains, and gazed with rapture 
on Glimmerglass’s shining waters, 
should be buried among the same 
surroundings, shaded by native trees 
and in solemn silence save for the 
rustling of the leaves, the gentle 
murmur of the evening wind or the 
Te Deum sung in the neighboring 
chapel by souls grateful for the rich 
inheritance he has left them. 

Among the half dozen tombs cov- 
ered by large flat slabs of granite 
are those of the novelist and his wife. 
Though showing the marks of time, 
one can clearly make out the simple 
inscription : 

James Fenimore Cooper 
Born Sep. 15, 1789 
Died Sep. 14, 1851. 
And on the grave of his wife: 


Susan Augusta, wife of 
James Fenimore Cooper 
and daughter of 
John Peter DeLancey 


n Lakewood Cemetery 


Born Jan. 28, 1792 
Died Jan. 20, 1852. 


Many of the other inscriptions are 
scarcely discernible, but we notice 
the names of William Cooper (1754- 
1809) and his wife, Elizabeth; Isaac 
Cooper (178:-1818) and Mary, his 
wife; Richard Cooper and his sons, 
Alfred, Charles Paul, James Feni- 


more, and Richard Fenimore; Mar- 
maduke Cooper and William Cooper. 

The slab that covers the remains 
of Hannah Cooper bears an interest- 
ing inscription : 


“ Adieu Thou Gentle Pious Spotless Fair 
Thou more than Daughter of my Fondest care 
Farewell farewell till happier ages roll 
And waft me Purer to thy kindred Soul 
Oft shall the Orphan and the Widowd poor 
Thy bounty fed this lonely spot explore 
Here to relate Thy seeming hapless doom 
More than the solemn record of the Tomb 
By tender love inspired can tender love por- 
tray 

(Nor Sculptured Marble, nor the plaintive lay 

Proclaim Thy Virtues through the vale of 
time) 

And bathe with grateful tears thy hallow’d 
shrine.”’ 
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Here, too, are to be seen the graves emblems illustrating his tales of the 
of the Metcalfs, Williamses, and other sea; on the east, the titles of his 
Revolutionary families. An iron pal- works, with pen, inkstand, and urn 
ing encloses the Cooper burying with incense rising; on the south, 
ground, but a well-worn path leads emblems illustrating his Indian tales. 
from the chapel to the grave of Surmounting the marble shaft is a 
James Fenimore Cooper, which is the Corinthian capital, and, crowning all, 
center of attraction for all visitors to isa statue of Leatherstocking, dressed 
Cooperstown. in hunting shirt, leggings, and deer- 

It is gratifying for all admirers of skin cap, with powder-horn and bul- 
Cooper to know that the home and let potich slung over his shoulders, 
haunts of the great novelist no longer his dog, Hector, crouching at his feet. 
lie in sad neglect, but that devoted Here, amid the beautiful Otsego 
hands have laid out this beautiful hills, in sight of the crystal Glimmer- 
memorial park, erected the statue glass and surrounded by grateful de- 
and carefully raised fitting tributes of votees, let us take leave of Cooper, 
love to the relatives of the deceased. the first American novelist. 
Leatherstocking monument in Lake- 


wood cemetery, erected in honor of Pals Cospecstows by Gleaneqyinen, 
: Otsego’s cherished guardian ward 

. Thy beauty was in ages past 

be noted. It is of white marble, 3y Cooper sung, the Indian bard. 


twenty-five feet high, with square 


















James Fenimore Cooper, remains to 






To whom thou owest thy fair fame, 
granite base. The words “ Fenimore His ashes guard as sacred trust ! 


Cooper’’ are carved in front on the A eation's, Clue abe a Gee canes, 
Guard well his consecrated dust 







base; on the north, in relief, are 









ONLY. 



















By Laura D. Nichols. 





It was only a loving, pitying look, 
But it fell onta heart like needed rain ; 
And, as flowers lean over a meadow-brook, 
Its hopes unfolded and bloomed again. 





It was only a gentle, hopeful word, 
But it came to a weary soul like dew; 

And to bravely bear and nobly dare, 

It rose to its burden of life anew. 





It was only the clasp of a trusting hand, 
But it lifted a man from shame and fear ; 

It helped him again erect to stand, 

Redeeming his past by a record clear. 
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THE ORIGIN OF ‘THEIR 
SETTLEMENT AND 


NAMES, TOGETHER WITH 
INCCRPORATION. ALSO THE 


THE DATE OF 
DATE OF THE 


THEIR 
GRANTS. 


By Howard M. Cook. 





JHE GRANITE MONTHLY 
of September, 1898, con- 
tained an article 
‘““The Origin of the 
Names of the Towns in 
Merrimack County Together with 
the Date of their Settlement and In- 
corporation.’’ I thought it might be 
of sufficient interest to continue the 
investigation in reference to the 
towns in Hillsborough county. The 
same reason for the publication of 
that article, might also apply to this 
county, viz.: That while many of 
the scholars in our public schools, 
and people of an older growth as 
well, could give a reason for the 
naming of the states of the Union, 
and the main circumstances of their 
settlement, they might be at a loss to 
know why their own town, or the 
towns about them were so named. 
The five original counties of New 
Hampshire were Rockingham, Straf- 
ford, Hillsborough, Cheshire, and 
Grafton. They were all formed at 
the same time, and the act of their 
formation took effect March 19, 1771. 
Previous to this time the province 
of New Hampshire was a single 
court or county for all financial and 
judicial purposes. All business of 
this character was transacted either 
at Portsmouth, Dover, or Exeter, 
and the most of it at Portsmouth, as 
the royal executive officers resided 


Ss 
— 
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there, and it was practically the capi- 
tal of the province, having a popula- 
tion of about four thousand. 

In 1767, John Wentworth, who had 
recently been appointed governor, 
brought forward a plan for the 
division of the province into coun- 
ties. It met with some opposition 
from those who lived 
afterward 


in what was 
Rockingham 
county, on the ground that it would 
increase the expenses without any 
corresponding advantage. 


known as 


Governor 
Wentworth was strongly in favor of 
the measure, and he showed his faith 
by his works in going into the wilder- 
ness and erecting a mansion at Wollfe- 
borough, near the shores of Lake 
Winnepesauke, known to the Indians 
as ‘‘the beautiful water in a high 
place.’’ 

The measure finally passed the 
provincial assembly and took effect, 
as before stated, in the spring of 
1771, though two of the counties, 
Strafford and Grafton, by an amend- 
ment of the act remained connected 
with the county of Rockingham until 

773. Governor Wentworth had the 
honor of naming the five counties, all 
but one, after his friends in England. 
Rockingham county was named after 
the Marquis of Rockingham; Straf- 
ford, after the Earl of Strafford ; 


Grafton, after the Duke of Grafton; 
Cheshire, after a county of that name 
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in England, and Hillsborough, after 
the Earl of Hillsborough, one of the 
members of the privy council of 
George III. 

Taking then the twenty-eight 
towns and the two cities that com- 
prise this county in their alphabeti- 
cal order, the following is the reason, 
briefly told, of their names, date of 
settlement, and incorporation. Some 
of these towns, it will be seen, had 
two grants,—one fromthe province 
of Massachusetts and another from 
the Masonian proprietors. The rea- 
son for this is too long to mention 
here, but it can be ascertained by 


consulting of the histories of 


any 
New Hampshire. 

Amherst was granted by Massa- 
chusetts, December 18, 1728. It was 
first known as Narragansett No. 3, 
and subsequently as Souhegan West. 
The grant was confirmed by the Ma- 
sonian proprietors, January 18, 1760. 
The charter was renewed in 1762. 
It was named in honor of Lord Jef- 
fry Amherst, at that time commander- 
in-chief of the British forces in North 
America. 

Antrim was a portion of a tract of 


land called Society Land. It was 
settled in 1744 by Philip Riley, a 
Scotchman. It was _ incorporated 


March 22, 1777, and was called An- 
trim, from a town by that name in 
Ireland. It 
upon the waters.’’ 


signifies ‘‘ habitation 

Bedford was granted by Massachu- 
setts February 12, 1733. It was first 
known as Narraganset No. 5. It 


was first settled in 


737. The grant 
was confirmed by the Masonian pro- 
It was 
incorporated by the name of Bedford, 
May 19, and was named in 
honor of the Duke of Bedford. 


prictors November 9, 1748. 


1750, 
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Bennington was constituted from 
parts of Greenfield, Francestown, 
Deering, and Hancock, and was in- 
corporated by the legislature of New 
Hampshire December 15, 1842. It 
probably takes its name from Ben- 
nington, Vt. 

Brookline was formerly a part of 
the old Dunstable grant, and was in- 
corporated by the name of Raby, 
March 30, 1769. A portion of Hollis 
was annexed February 17, 1786. It 
was named Raby, from a town of 
that name in the county of Durham, 
England, from which 
first settlers emigrated. 


some of the 

It probably 
takes its name from Brookline, Mass. 

Deering was originally a part of 
Society Land, and was incorporated 
January 17, 1774. It was named by 
Gov: John Wentworth in honor of his 
wife, whose maiden name was Frances 
Deering. 

Francestown was first settled by 
John Carson, a Scotchman, in 1760. 
It was incorporated June 8, 1772. 
This town 
‘* Addition,’’ 
Land. 


Boston 
and a part of Society 
Like the town of Deering it 
was named in honor of Frances Deer- 
ing. Inthe old records it was writ- 
ten ‘‘ Frances Town.’’ 


included New 


sé 


Goffstown was granted by Massa- 
chusetts, February 9, 1734, to sol- 
diers and sailors who served in the 
King Philip War. It was first known 
as Narraganset No. 4. The grant 
was confirmed by the Masonian pro- 
prietors, December 3, 


1748. It was 


also known as Shrovestown. It was 
incorporated by the name of Goffs- 
town, June 16, 1761, and the charter 
was renewed April 15, 1763. It was 
named in honor of Col. John Goffe, 
a renowned Indian fighter in the 
French and Indian War. 
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Greenfield was constituted from 
Lyndeborough Gore and parts of 
Society Land, Peterborough, and 
Lyndeborough. It was incorporated 
June 15, 1791. The name was given 
to the town by Maj. Aaron Whitte- 
more. 

Greenville was formerly a part of 
Mason, but was set off from that 
town, and was incorporated June 28, 
1872. The earliest settlement with- 
in the limits of the town was in 1752. 
The origin of the name is not given. 

Hancock was formerly a part of 
Society Land, and was incorporated 
November 5, 1779. Gov. John Han- 
cock of Massachusetts was a large 
owner of real estate within its limits, 
and the town was 
honor. 

Hillsborough was first knowh as 
*‘ No. 7,’’ in the line of towns ex- 
tending from the Merrimack to the 
Connecticut. It was granted by 
Massachusetts, January 16, 1736, and 
also by the Masonian proprietors, 
January 26, 1749. It was incorpor- 
ated November 14, 1772, and was 
named in honor of Col. John Hill, 
one of the grantees. 

Hollis was a part of the old Dun- 
stable grant, and was set off by 
Massachusetts as West Dunstable, 
December 28, 1739. It was incor- 
porated by the name of Holles, April 
3, 1746, in honor of Thomas Pelham 
Holles, Duke of New Castle. The 
name was changed to that of Hollis, 
in honor of Thomas Hollis, a bene- 
factor of Harvard college. 

Hudson was originally a part of 
old Dunstable, and was incorporated 


named in _ his 


by Massachusetts, January 4, 1733, 
under the name of Nottingham. It 


was incorporated as Nottingham 
West, July 5, 1746, as there was an- 
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other town of the name of Notting- 
ham in Rockingham county. The 
name was changed to Hudson, July 
I, 1830, probably in honor of Hen- 
drick Hudson, who discovered the 
Hudson river. 

Litchfield was originally a part of 
old Dunstable, and was first known 
as Natticott. It was granted by 
Massachusetts, July 9, 1729, to John 
Richardson and others. It was in- 
corporated by the name of Litchfield, 
June 5, 1749, and is probably named 
for Litchfield, Conn. 

Lyndeborough 
Massachusetts, 


was granted by 
June 19, 1735, to 
Capt. Samuel Ring and others, and 
was first known as Salem-Canada. 
It was also granted by the Masonian 
proprietors, December 5, 1753, to 
Benjamin Lynde and others, and was 
named in his honor. 


porated, April 23, 1764. 


It was incor- 


Manchester was granted by Massa- 
chusetts, April 1735, to Capt. 
William Tyng’s ‘‘snowshoe men’’ 
and was formerly knowa as Tyngs- 
town. It was first settled by John 
Goffe, Jr., Edward Lingfield, and 
Benjamin Kidder. It was incorpor- 
ated by the name of Derryfield, Sep- 
1751. The 


17; 


tember 3, name was 


changed to that of Manchester, June 


13, 1810, as a compliment to Samuel 
Blodgett, who constructed a canal 
around Amoskeag Falls, and often 
said that ‘‘ the place would some day 
be the Manchester of America.’’ 
The city charter was granted July 
10, 1846. It is known far and near 
as the ‘‘ Queen City ’’ of New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mason was granted by the Ma- 
sonian proprietors, 
1749, to William Lawrence and 
others. It was incorporated August 


November 1, 
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26, 1768. It was named in honor of 
Capt. John Mason, who had named 
New Hampshire from a county in 
England, where he resided. 
Merrimack was originally a part of 
the old Dunstable grant. The first 
settlement was made in 1673, and it 
was incorporated April 2, 1746. It 
was formerly known as Souhegan 
East. As its eastern boundary is 
the Merrimack river,—it is rightly 
named from its contiguousness, and 
of which Whittier has sung: 
“ Our Christian river loveth most 
The beautiful and human; 
The heathen streams of Naiads boast, 
But ours of man and woman.” 


Milford was constituted from parts 
of Hollis and Amherst, and was in- 
corporated January 11, 1794. It was 
largely granted to the soldiers who 
served in the King Philip War. It 
probably takes its name from Mil- 
ford, Mass. 

Mont Vernon was originally a 
part of Amherst, and was incorpor- 
ated December 15, 1803. A_ por- 
tion of Lyndeborough was annexed, 
January 5, 1853. A stream of water 
passes through the town to which 
the Indians gave the name of 
‘** Quohquinapassakessanannaguog. "’ 
The town was probably named for 
the home of Washington. 

Nashua was the first settled of the 
inland towns of New Hampshire. It 
was formerly a part of the old Dun- 
stable grant. The town remained 
under the Massachusetts charter till 
April 1, 1746, when it was incor- 
porated by the General Court of New 
Hampshire by the name of Dun- 
stable. The name was changed to 
Nashua, December 8, 1836. The 
city charter was granted June 27, 
1853, and the city has increased in 


population, so that it is the second 
city in the state. The Nashua tribe 
of Indians had its headquarters along 
the river that is identical with their 
name, and it is said that more ro- 
mance of history clusters around this 
locality than attaches to most others 
in the state, filling with poetry the 
memory of those days of war’s 
alarms: 

** What time the noble Lovewell came, 

With fifty men from Dunstable, 
The cruel Pequot tribe to tame, 
With arms and bloodshed terrible.” 

New Boston was granted by Massa- 
chusetts, January 14, 1736, to John 
Simpson and others. The grant was 
confirmed by the Masonian proprie- 
tors, February 2, 1749. Another 
grant was made to Job Lewis and 
others, December 24, 1751. It was 
incorporated by the name of New 
Boston, February 18, 1763. The 
petitioners for the grant were Bos- 
tonians, all men of wealth, and hence 
its name. 

New Ipswich was granted by 
Massachusetts, January 15, 1736, to 
John Wainwright, John Choate, and 
others of Ipswich, Mass. A grant 
was also made by the Masonian pro- 
prietors to Reuben Kidder and 
others. The first settlement was 
made in 1738, and the town was in- 
corporated March 6, 1776. As the 
grantees were from Ipswich, Mass., 
they gave the town this name. 

Pelham was constituted from por- 
tions of old Dunstable and Dracut, 
Mass. It was settled, according to 
tradition, in 1721, and was incorpor- 
ated July. 5, 1746. It was probably 
named for Thomas Pelham Holles, a 
friend of Governor Wentworth. 

Peterborough, formerly known as 
Souhegan, was granted by Massa- 
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chusetts to Samuel Hayward and 
others, January 16, 1738. It was 
incorporated January 17, 1760. It 
was first settled in 1749. It prob- 
ably takes its name from the Earl of 
Peterborough. 

Sharon formerly a part of 
Peterborough, and was incorporated 
January 24,1791. Sharon isa Bible 
name, and there are four towns of 
that name in New England situated 
in New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut. The 
other Bible names of towns in the 
state are Bethlehem, Canaan, Goshen, 
Hebron, Lebanon, and Salem. 

Temple was granted by the Ma- 
sonian proprietors June 30, 1750, and 
was first known as Peterborough Slip. 
It was incorporated August 26, 1768, 
and was named in honor of Hon. 
John Temple. 

Weare was granted by Massachu- 
setts to Col. Robert Hale, June 19, 
1735, and was known as Halestown. 
It was also granted by the Masonian 
proprietors, September 20, 1749. It 
was incorporated by the name of 
Weare, September 21, 1764, and was 
so named in honor of Gov. Meshech 
Weare. 

Wilton was granted by the Ma- 
sonian proprietors, October, 1749, to 
Thomas Read and others. The first 
settlers came from Danvers, Mass. 
It was incorporated June 25, 1762, 
and the name is derived from Wilton, 
a manufacturing town in England. 


was 
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When the question of the selection 
of a shire town for Hillsborough 
county was agitated there were three 
towns named in this connection— 
Amherst, Hollis, and Merrimack. 
Amherst was selected, it being the 
most populous town, and located near 
what was then the center of popula- 
tion. It was the sole shire town for 
the present county limits until 1846, 
when aterm of the court was estab- 
lished at Manchester, and in 
another term at Nashua. 

In 1823, 


1857 


Merrimack county was 
formed from towns in the northern 
part of Hillsborough and Rocking- 
ham counties. Those taken 
Hillsborough county were as fol- 
lows: Andover, Bradford, Boscawen, 
Dunbarton, Henniker, Hooksett, 
Hopkinton, Newbury, New London, 
Salisbury, Sutton, Warner, and Wil- 
mot. Prior to the formation of Mer- 
rimack county, or from the year 
1792, the May term of the superior 
court and the September and Decem- 
ber terms of the court of common 
pleas were held at Hopkinton, and 
this town became a half-shire town 
of Hillsborough county, and so con- 
tinued till the year 1823. 

For the facts in regard to the 
towns in this county, I am indebted 
to the ‘‘ New Hampshire State 
Papers,’’ the ‘‘ History of Hillsbor- 
ough County,’’ and to the various 


from 


’ 


town histories that have been pub- 
lished. 
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The Portcu Fort Constitution 


IN OLD FORT CONSTITUTION. 
By L. E. Chellis Story 
The ancient walls were standing, 
Grown o’er with lines of age, 
Where guards patrolled the ramparts, 
Far back on history’s page. 


Behind them semicircles 
Lay rusted in the mold; 
Where once the belching cannon 
Upon each carriage rolled. 


An inner fort of granite 
Rose high above the bar, 

Built t6 defend the harbor 
Before the English war. 


The heavy iron portals, 
That closed the ancient gate, 
Swung ‘neath an old portcullis, 
Whose teeth were grim with fate. 


Yet there amid the ruins, 
Beside the guns and shell, 
Grew snowy white ‘‘ immortals,’’ 
And breathed a peaceful spell. 


Where years of strife and tempest 
Had rent the old sea wall,— 

Those memory flowers were sounding 
The fortress’ last recall. 








HON. CHARLES J. AMIDON. 


Charles Jacob Amidon, a prominent citizen and manufacturer of Hinsdale, 
died suddenly at his home in that town August 21. 

Mr. Amidon was the son of Otis and Nancy (Cook) Amidon, and was born in 
Chesterfield, April 23, 1827. He was descended from Roger Amidon, a Hugue- 
not, who settled in Salem, Mass., in 1636, and whose great-grandson, Jacob, a 
Harvard student and a soldier at Bunker Hill, settled in Chesterfield in 1782, Otis 
Amidon being his son. Mr. Amidon received his education in the schools of 
Chesterfield, attending the academy in that town and afterwards being a success- 
ful teacher for atime. In 1849 he formed a copartnership with Henry O. Cool- 
idge, late of Keene, the firm doing business in Chesterfield Centre. In 1851 Mr. 
Amidon moved to Hinsdale, where he engaged in mercantile pursuits for ten 
years. He began the manufacture of woolen goods in 1862 in company with Dr. 
Frederick Boyden and Sylvester Bishop, the firm being Bishop, Boyden & Ami- 
don. On the death of his partners Mr. Amidon continued the business, asso- 
ciating with himself later his sons, P. Frank and William O., the firm now being 
C. J. Amidon & Son. The “ Hinsdale Woolen mill” has long been one of the 
leading industries of the town. Cashmerettes were made for many years and 
goods for the rubber trade are now principally manufactured. The firm also car- 
ries on a large mill in Wilton, manufacturing men’s wear. 

Mr. Amidon had for a long time been recognized as the most prominent and 
influential citizen of Hinsdale, as well as one of the leading men in that part of 
the state. He was postmaster of Chesterfield in 1849—’50; postmaster at Hins- 
dale, 1861-72; state bank commissioner, 1855-—'57; representative to the legisla- 
ture, 1861-64, 1876 and 1877 and 1883; state senator in 1878, ’79, and ‘80, and 
held numerous town offices, such as moderator, selectman, etc. He was one of 
the committee to formulate plans for the new state library in Concord. He had 
been a director in several banks, served for some time as president of the Hins- 
dale Savings bank, and at the time of his death was a director in the Ashuelot Na- 
tional bank and the Verment National bank of Brattleboro. 

He was originally a Whig in politics, but later became a Republican, in which 
party his influence was for years prominently felt. He was prominent in all party 
conventions and gatherings for many years; was a member of the Republican 
State committee, and his name was prominently mentioned as a candidate for gov- 
ernor and for member of congress. He never sought to press himself forward for 
political honors, however. 

Mr. Amidon was a charter member of Golden Rule Lodge, A. F. & A. M., of 
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Hinsdale. He gave substantial aid and encouragement to many projects for bene- 


fiting the town, took a prominent part in the erection of the handsome town hall 
burned some months ago, and gave largely for charitable objects. In his reli- 
gious views he was a Liberal. 

In May, 1851, Mr. Amidon married Mary J. Harvey, of Chesterfield, who sur- 
vives him. Four children, two sons and two daughters, were born to them. The 
eldest daughter, Mary Elizabeth, grew to womanhood and died after her marriage 
to Dr. R. B. Whittredge. The two sons, Philip Frank, of Wilton, and William 
Otis, of Hinsdale, survive. 


HON. HENRY G. BURLEIGH. 


Henry Gordon Burleigh, born in Canaan, June 2, 1833, died at Whitehall, 
N. Y., August 15, 1900. 

The family of the deceased originally came from England. His grandfather, 
Joseph Burleigh, was an officer in the Revolutionary army, and at the close of the 
war bought an estate joining the Daniel Webster birthplace in what was then Sal- 
isbury, which homestead is still in possession of the Burleigh family. 

Mr. Burleigh received his early education in the common schools and at Con- 
cord, and removed with the family in 1846, to Ticonderoga, N. Y. Upon attain- 
ing manhood he engaged in the lumber, iron ore, and transportation business on 
Lake Champlain, and was extremely successful, the firm of which he was the 
head being composed of himself and his brother. 

When the first Republican convention in Essex county was held, in 1855, 
H. G. Burleigh was its secretary, and he was chairman of the supervisors of his 
county in the Civil War, and aided in organizing the troops enlisted at Ticon- 
deroga. In 1868 he removed to Whitehall, where he was elected a member of 
assembly in 1875, and in 1882 he was elected to congress from the Eighteenth 
district, formed of Washington and Renssalaer counties. He was reélected in 
1884, and served on the river and harbor committee. Mr. Burleigh was active in 
both state and national politics, and was a delegate to a number of National Repub- 
lican conventions. In 1884 he was the leader of the Arthur forces, and moved to 
make the nomination of Blaine unanimous when his candidate was defeated. He 
was married, in 1869, to Miss Jennie E. Richards of Ticonderoga. 


CHARLES H. WATERHOUSE. 


Charles H. Waterhouse, New Hampshire’s most prominent dairyman, died at 
his home in Durham, where he had been for the last few years at the head of the 
dairy department connected with the State Agricultural college, August 25. 

Mr. Waterhouse was a native of Barrington, the son of Joseph Waterhouse, a 
farmer of that town, born September 17, 1836. In early life he was in the employ 
of the Cocheco Manufacturing Co., at Dover, was subsequently connected with 
the management of Tewksbury, Mass., almshouse, and later superintendent of the 
almshouse at Charlestown, Mass. Returning to New Hampshire he went into 
business at Dover, but on the breaking out of the Civil War enlisted in Co. K, 
Eleventh New Hampshire regiment, serving for three years. Upon returning 
from the war he purchased a farm in Barrington, engaging extensively in agricul- 
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ture and in business as a cattle dealer. Here, in 1876, he established the first 
creamery ever put in operation in the state. Subsequently he had charge of the 
creamery at Short Falls, and later of the Hillside creamery at Cornish, from which 
was sent the butter which was given the highest score at the Chicago World's fair 
in 1893. 

Mr. Waterhouse was a Republican in politics, and a Free Baptist in religion. 
He was a Free Mason, a Patron of Husbandry, and a member of the G. A. R. 
While a resident of Barrington he filled nearly all the town offices at different 
times and served in the state legislature. He was twice married, first to Nancy I. 
Caverly of Barrington, who died in 1887, leaving two sons and a daughter ; sec- 
ond, to Ella Place of Strafford, who survives him. 


GEN. EVERETT FLETCHER. 


Everett Fletcher, born in Colebrook, December 23, 1848, died at Lancaster, 
August 18, 1900. 

He was the son of Hiram Adams Fletcher, long a prominent lawyer of Cods 
county, and Persis Everett Hunking, daughter of Dr. Benjamin Hunking and 
granddaughter of Hon. Richard C. Everett. He was educated at the Lancaster 
academy and in the Michigan University Law school at Ann Arbor. After study- 
ing law for a time with his father, he was admitted to the bar November 18, 1870. 
He located first at Whitefield, but came to Lancaster three years later and entered 
into partnership with his father under the firm name of Fletcher & Fletcher. At 
the death of his father in 1877, a partnership was formed with Hon. William S. 
Ladd, which lasted until the death of Judge Ladd in 1891. Since that time Judge 
Fletcher had been associated with Fletcher Ladd, his nephew, and son of Judge 
Ladd. 

In 1883, he was appointed judge advocate general, upon the staff of Governor 
Hale, and served in this capacity for two years. In 1885, he was appointed judge 
of probate for Coos county, which office he held until 1892, resigning in order to 
devote his entire attention to his law practice. 

In politics he was a Republican, and he had served efficiently as a member of 
the Republican State committee. 


STEPHEN DOW WYMAN. 


Stephen Dow Wyman, a prominent citizen of Hillsborough, died in that town 
on Wednesday, August 29, at his residence, which stood nearly on the spot where 
he was born, July 31, 1821. He was a son of Timothy Wyman, and a descendant 
of the Puritan, Francis Wyman, who settled at Woburn, Mass., in 1640. Mr. Wy- 
man was active in business matters; was one of the promoters of the Contoocook 
railroad, and a director of the First National bank of Hillsborough. He was an 
earnest Democrat, and a warm friend of President Franklin Pierce. He repre- 
sented his town in the legislature in 1853-54. 




















HON. HARRY BINGHAM. 


March 30, 182 ptemier 12, 1900. 





